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DRY GOODS MEN 
ANSWER QUESTIONS 
ABOUT INSURANCE 


Questionnaire Then Put Into Book 
Telling All About Coverage and 
Sent to Retailers 








HOW RISKS ARE IMPROVED 





Use and Occupancy Proves a Puzzler; 
Co-Insurance Also Not Intelli- 
gible to Many 





The subject of fire and casualty in- 
surance has been given a very compre- 
hensive survey by the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association through a com- 
mittee on insurance, consisting of A. N. 
Fraser, chairman, Boggs & Buhl, Pitts- 
burgh; George E. Brown, of Campbell’s, 
Pittsburgh; and J. S. R. Crawford, of 
the G. M. McKelvey Company, Youngs- 
town, O. 

The committee made its report to the 
Controllers’ Congress of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association; and pre- 
pared a book on insurance which con- 
sists of 105 pages. It includes the re- 
sults of a questionnaire sent to nearly 
600 members of the association; defi- 
nitions and illustrations of insurances 
listed on the questionnaire. These in- 
surances are fire, riot, civil commotion 
and explosion, earthquake, wind storm, 
food, rain, sprinkler leakage, water 
damage, plate glass, transportation, 
registered mail and parcel post, burg- 
lary, robbery, larceny, check altera- 
tion, bonds, credit, automobile, use and 
occupancy, steam boiler, liability, com- 


pensation, electrical machinery, profits 
and rents. 


Results of Questionnaire 

A chapter is devoted to reciprocal in- 
slrance; another chapter to appraisals; 
another one to fire prevention; and a 
concluding chapter to inspection of 
policies, 

The entire object of the book is to 
sive as much information about fire 
and casualty insurance as_ possible. 
What will particularly interest the in- 
surance fraternity is a summary of the 
questionnaire. The dry goods people 
were given six weeks to answer the 
questions and the answers number 194 
out of the 589 sent out. 

The first question was this: 

What different kinds of insurance do 
you carry? The answers follow: Fire 
—building, fixtures and stock, 170; 
fre—fixtures and stock, 19: rent, 48; 
leasehold interest, 10; profits, 22; use 
and occupancy—net profits and = ex- 
Penses, 93; stock in delivery, 7; transit, 
60; marine, 46; parcel post, 151; riot, 
8; explosion, 24; earthquake, 2; tor- 
nado, 61; hail, 3; rain, 2; sprinkler 
leakage, 123: water damage, 28; plate 
Blass, 119; automobile fire, 157; auto- 
Mobile liability, 156; automobile prop- 
erty damage, 123; automobile collision, 
; teams property damage, 9; steam 

iler, 86; use and occupancy—boiler 
€xplosion, 14: fly wheel, 1; burning out 
or break down of electrical motors, 2; 
8eneral liability, 166; elevator liability, 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Yesterday TODAY 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


A corporation which has stood the test of time! 140 years of successful busi- 


ness operation. World wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


Tomorrow 


Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary and Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 





The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 
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1867 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


1923 


Admitted Insurance in 
Dee. 31 Assets Force 
1912 ............ $12,431,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 


1922 ............ $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 
per cent. 


For information regarding agencies 
Address: Home Office—Des Moines 








dent of Michigan, 


SAYS MICHIGAN RULING { 
GOES BEYOND LAW TO 
CONTROL BUSINESS 


Called Attempt to Nullify Landmark 
of Judicial History in American 
Insurance Practice 








EXTRA TERRITORIAL ACTION 


John Izard Cites Ruling as Unconsti- 
tutional Effort to Control Business 
Outside of State 





It developed at the meeting last week 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel that a ruling made by the 
Michigan Insurance Department this 
year amounted to an attempt to nullify 
one of the landmarks of judicial history 
in this country, which is repeatedly 
cited by lawyers in cases involving in- 
terstate business of any kind. This is 
the famous Allgeyer vs. Louisiana casq 
165 U. S. 578 (1897) a citation which 
corporation lawyers can recite from 
memory. It upholds the right of a 
resident of one state to take out insur. 
ance in a foreign company not admitted 
to the state if the contract is to be 
performed outside of the state. 

This ruling was discussed in an ad- 
dress by John Izard, attorney of the 
Connecticut General. 

“Time has not lessened the wisdom 
of this decision,” said Mr. Izard, “nor 
has the repeated onslaught of state leg- 
islatures and departments weakened its 
force as a precedent.” 


Why Ruling Was Made 

The ruling of the Michigan Insurance 
Department was to the effect that issu- 
ing insurance on the life of a resident 
of Michigan outside the state through 
any but a duly licensed agent in that 
state, would be a violation of the state 
law and the company doing this would 
have its license cancelled. The ruling 
was called forth by the “Kresge case” 
which was given great publicity at the 
time. S. S. Kresge, the wealthy chain 
store proprietor of Detroit applied for 


$5,000,000 life insurance through a 
friend who was a member of a New 
York Stock Exchange firm. This friend 
had meanwhile applied to the New 
York Insurance Department for an 
agent’s license. The resulting pub- 
licity caused Kresge to withdraw his 
application for the insurance. In dis- 
cussing the case, Mr. Izard said: 


One of the most interesting present 
day situations which has arisen, mak- 
ing necessary a recourse on our part 
to these well known principles oc- 
curred a short while ago when the 
State of Michigan under date of April 
5, 1923, issued the following ruling: 

It has been called to_ the 
department that a_ resident of Michigan, de- 
siring to insure his life for a large amount, 
negotiated with non-resident agents who were 
not authorized by this department to operate 
in this state. Section 11, Chapter 4, Part 2 of 
Act 256, Public Acts of 1917, provides: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any insurance com- 
pany legally authorized to transact business in 
this state, to write, place or cause to be writ- 
ten or placed, except through a duly licensed 
agent in this state, any policy or contract 
for indemnity or insurance in this state, in or 
through any such legally authorized company 
outside off the State of Michigan. * **” 

Any company placing insurance on 
even though the 


attention of this 


a resi- 
applicant 
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applied a I tiated for the insurance out 
side the stat through other than a duly au 
thorized agent of this state, would be violat 
ing the above law Phe penalty for, such viola 
tion is revocation of the company’s authority 
to transact bus: in this state for a period 
of not less than ninety days 
Not Covered by Statute 
If we assume that the statute au- 


thorized the ruling, which it does not, 
the question squarely presented is whe- 
ther the State of Michigan may pro- 
hibit foreign life insurance companies 
from making contracts of insurance 
with citizens of Michigan elsewhere 
than in Michigan unless it be through 
a Michigan agent. Notwithstanding 
the broad powers which the states may 
enjoy in respect to the conditions 
which may be imposed upon foreign 
insurance companies seeking to do busi- 
ness within their borders, statutes 
which attempt directly or in effect to 
forbid or penalize the making of con- 
tracts of insurance outside the state, 
upon property within the state or upon 
the lives of residents of the state, or 
to make such contracts a subject or 
source of taxation, have been quite con- 
sistently condemned as in violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. i A. L. R. 
Note Page 1666. This principle has 
been repeatedly stated in cases involv- 
ing the right of fire insurance compa- 
nies to make contracts of insurance af- 
fecting property in states where they 


are not admitted. In Hammond vs. 
Int. Railway Co., 116 N. Y. Supp. 854, 
it was said: 

“A Massachusetts insurance company has a 
constitutional] right to enter into a contract 
in Massachusetts with citizens of New York 


for the purpose of insuring property in New 
York and the provisions of the insurance law 
are void so far as they interfere with this 
right 


The statute of Michigan is related, if 
we consider the object sought to be ob- 
tained, to those statutes such as exist 
in North Carolina, Mississippi and 
other states providing in effect that “all 
contracts of insurance on_ property, 
lives, or interests in the state shall be 


deemed to be made therein.” It is 
recognized, however, that the limit of 
accomplishment of this law is to in- 


corporate all provisions of the local law 
into a contract made with a corpora- 
tion doing business in the state; and 
occasionally it has been the ground for 
denying to the foreign corporation re- 
course to the courts being against 
public policy. 

Exceeds Constitutional Authority 

The Insurance Department of Mich- 
igan, however, proceeded a step fur- 
ther in declaring that it would revoke 
the license of any company” which 
transacted business outside of the state 
with a resident of Michigan except it 
be through a local agent. That it ex- 
ceeded its constitutional authority 
seems perfectly well established in the 
case of New York Life Insurance Co. 
vs. Dodge, 246 U. S. 376. This is the 
case holding that where a policy of in- 
surance was issued in Missouri to a 
resident of Missouri and subsequently 
the insured applied to the company for 


as 


a loan, which latter transaction Was 
consummated in New York, the said 


loan agreement is 
the 


that 


to be construed by 
laws of New York. It was argued 
to deny the contention made by 
the plaintiff in the would deny 
to a state the full power to protect its 
citizens in respect to insurance, a 
power which has been long and benefi- 


case 


cently exercised. In the dissenting 
opinion, written by Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis and concurred in by three other 


justices, there was support for the posi- 
tion of the State of Michigan in issu- 
ing this ruling because it is there said 
that “there is no constitutional limita- 
tion by virtue of which a statute enact- 
ed by a state in the exercise of police 
power is necessarily void if in its op- 
eration contracts made in another state 








may be affected.” The majority opin- 
ion, however, took the contrary view 
and heid that: 
“Becaus¢ 1 state has power to license a 
foreign pany to do business 
within its d the authority to regu 
late sucl does not give the state 
he wwer to regulat the business of such 
I utside its borders and which would 
1e ve beyond the state’s authority. * * * 
‘ e laws New York where the par- 
ties e the in agreement now before us, 


it was valid; also it was one which the 
Missouri Jegislature could not destroy or pre- 


vent a citizen within its borders from making 


beyond them by direct inhibition; we think 
the necessary conclusion is that such a con- 
tract could not be indirectly brought into 


subjection to statutes of the state and rend- 
ered ineffective through a license authorizin* 
the insurance company there to do business.” 

From the foregoing it is fairly ob- 
vious that the statute of Michigan if it 
could be construed to support the rul- 
ing of the Insurance Department would 
be unconstitutional. 





GOES WITH MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
Frank M. Hayes Organizing Home Of- 
fice Agency; Active in Life U*der- 
writers Association 
Hayes, well known to 
underwriters and secre- 
Detroit Life Underwriters 
Association, has been appointed man- 
ager of the home office agency of the 
Michigan Mutual Life. Mr. Hayes has 
been for the past year manager at De- 
troit for the Merchants Life of Des 
Moines. Previously he was with the 
Phoenix Mutual at Detroit, where he 

was one of the leading producers. 
Mr. Hayes is looking for a number 
of good men for the home office agency 
which will cover Wayne County. When 
the company’s new building is complet- 
ed the agency will have special offices 


Frank M. 
Michigan life 
tary of the 


with every facility. 
METROPOLITAN LOANS 
The Metropolitan Life at the last 


meeting of its finance committee auth- 
orized loans on real estate mortgages 
amounting to $9,305,330. Of this 
amount $7,718,280 were city loans and 
$1,587,050 were farm loans. The city 
loans were for 447 dwellings to accom- 
modate 521 families and 48 apartments 
to accommodate 661 families. There 
were eight loans for business buildings 
totaling $3,725,000. The housing loans 


were scattered through twenty-one 
states. The farm loans were in twenty 
states. 











PROSPECTS 





We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 
40,000 PER YEAR 





Established 
| 1879 





We Help Our Salesmen 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 
Geo. Kuhns 


Pres 


ident 











Text of Huff Rosen Decision 





The complete text of the decision of 
the Appellate Term of the Supreme 
Court, First Department, New York, 
(Justices Charles L. Guy, Nathan Bijur 
and George V. Mullen) in the litigation 
between Perez F. Huff, general agent of 
the Travelers, and the estate of Harry 
B. Rosen over commissions on cancelled 
insurance, follows: 

Perez F. Huff, plaintiff-appeNant, 
Harry B. Rosen, defendant-respondent: 

Appeal by plaintiff from order denying plain- 
tiffs motion for judgment on the pleadings, 


against 


also from order denying action for re-settle- 
lt * of said order. 

John Kirkland Clark (Hannon E. Norris, of 
counsel) for appellant. 


Koenig, Sittenfield & Aranow, for respondent, 
Guy, J.: 

It appears from the complaint that the de- 
fendant is a life insurance agent; that as such 
agent and as the result of representations on 
his part the Travelers Insurance Company is- 
sued a policy of life insurance, defendant de- 
ducting his commission, $1,265.12, from the pre- 
mium paid; that defendant accepted his em- 
ployment in consideration of his agreement to 
return to the company upon demand any com- 
missions paid to him upon policies which the 
company might recall or cancel on account of 
misrepresentations made by the applicant at 
the time of making application; that the repre- 
sentations made upon the application for the 

















Increased 


been increased to 4.8%. 


address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President 


The Guardian 


Home Office: - . ~ 








— 


Our 1924 dividend scale represents the greatest 
dividend increase in the history of the Company. 


At the same time the rate of interest allowable on 
sums held by the Company for the credit of policy- 
holders under Dividend and Policy settlements has 


Guardian Agents have the benefit of an unusually 
helpful program of Home Office cooperation and 
service. From furnishing leads on desirable pros- 
pects to free health examinations for policyholders— 
nothing is overlooked to give both Agents and 
Policyholders the utmost in genuine service. 


There are opportunities in our field force for men 
who can measure up to them. For information, 





Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


Dividends 





or GEO. L. HUNT, 


Supt. of Agencies 


Life Insurance 


50 Union Square, New York 




















policy in question were false 
and the company was thereafter 
cancel the policy and _ to 
transactions the 


company had 


of agents nominated by the 
defendant was one; that 


to pay to it-the amount of the 


which had been collected by defendant upon 


the aforesaid insurance; and plain 
judgment for $1,265.12, the amount 


missions with interest. 
Che defendant demurred to the complaint, 
and upon plaintiff's motion for judgment on 


the pleadings the demurrer was sustained. 


le facts 


i sufficiently 
action 


5 spell 
against 


defendant as 


out 
upo 


subrogation to the rights of the insurance com 


pany against the defendant. 


The right of subrogation or equitable assign 
rel; 


ment requires no contractual 
basis, since it is founded upon 4 
equity and makes it appeal solely 
science of the court; and where it 


that a person who has furnished money to pay 


a debt should be substituted for 


such person will be substituted 
Westmoreland Coal Co. v. Kerr, 
137). 


In the case cited the court he 
plaintiff was subrogated to the r 
holder of a promissory note as 
maker and the endorser thereof 


ment of the note had been made by the maker 
with the proceeds of sale of merchandise be 


longing to the plaintiff; and whil 
of plaintiff and defendant maker 
on an existing contract between 
was no privity of contract betwee 
tiff and the defendant endorser. 
v. Aetna Life Insurance Company 

It follows that the complaint st: 
of action and that the order should 
with $10 costs and disbursements 
tiff's motion for judgment on tl 


granted, with $10 costs, with leave to defend 


ant to withdraw demurrer and 
answer within six days 

copy of the order entered hereon or 

said costs. 

for re-settlement dismissed. 
All concur. 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LEADERS 


A. R. Ferguson, manager 


town for the Phoenix Mutual Life, haa 


reported at least $500 in n 


ums each month for a tot 
full years. Last month wa 
tieth consecutive month th: 


not been below the $500 mar 
ing the period there were a 
months when his new 
amounted to $1,000. 

A. E. Leach of the Provid 


of the Phoenix Mutual has reported at 
least $1,000 for each of the last eleven 


months and he has been ir 
class for nearly five years. 





W. W. WINNE HELPING CHURCH 
W. W. Winne, president of the Colo 


rado Life Underwriters was 


principal speakers at a meeting of the 


Divines and officers of the 
Episcopal Chureh of Den 


meeting was held at the Alpine Rose 


cafe and the initial purpos 
preparing the way and mea 


the Diocesan council sessions in Det 


ver, Feb. 13-14, and the est 
of a League of Friendship, 
to reach the quasi-isolated. 


and 
compelled 
} pay back the - 
mium to the insured; that prior to the above 
: ; entered  inty 
an agreement with plaintiff whereby plaintig 
agreed, with the company to be responsible for 
and to save it harmless against acts and deeds 
plaintiff, of whom 
plaintiff was com 
pelled under his agreement with the com 


after service of a 


Appeal from order denying motion 


fraudulent, 


mpany 
commissions 
tiff demands 
of said com 


a cause of 
n_ plaintiffs 
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is equitable 
the creditor, 
(Pittsburgh 
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where pay: 
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(See Hough 
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ites a cause 
be reversed 
, and plain 
1e pleadings 
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at Water 
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number of 
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PLACES $200,000 POLICY 


B. C. Titus, assistant sup 
for the Prudential at IP: 
placed a $200,000 policy co 
official organization of the 
ern Mining & Exchange Co., 


spintendent 
ibois, Pa., 
vering the 
Northwest: 
of Dubois. 
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Approach Talks For 
_ Inheritance Writing 


| GRAHAM'S PROVIDENCE TALK 





Equitable Officer Explains Selling of 
_ This Insurance; Five Reasons to 
Interest Estates 


William J. Graham, second vice presi- 
dent of the Equitable, spoke at the 
meeting of the Rhode Island Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association on how to sell 
more life insurance by reason of the 
existence of Estate and Inheritance Tax 
Jaws. 
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Mr. Graham laid heavy emphasis upon 
the incidental opportunities of the agent 
to sell insurance for many other needs 
than the tax need when opening the in- 
terview from the Inheritance Tax angle. 
He also pointed out that these tax laws 
had greatly expanded the field of the 
life insurance agent by bringing into the 
life insurance agent’s activity the ultra- 
rich man and also the well-to-do wife, 
who heretofore were not open for life 
insurance. The following are excerpts 
from Mr. Graham’s talk: 


Properly utilized, the solicitation of life insur- 
ance for Inheritance Tax needs will serve the 
intelligent agent in two ways: first, in obtaining 
certain amounts of life insurance, written for 
express needs of Inheritance Tax Insurance, and 
secondly, and more importantly, introducing the 
agent favorably and serviceably to that class of 
insurers who, with that definite insurance need 
in evidence, have many other and possibly much 
more important needs not in immediate evidence 
but which will become evident as the agent be- 
comes acquainted with the prospect’s affairs. 


The agent who would approach the prospect 
with the simple question of ‘tHave you taken 
advantage of your Inheritance Tax Exemptions?” 
will tactfully open the door for information 
about the prospect’s income and estate and with 
reference to the number and relationship of de- 
pendents. This comes out naturally because 
the tax laws are graded in two ways, first as 
to the amount of estate and secondly, under the 
State laws, by the degree of kinship. The in- 
telligent agent who will conserve his time by 
making careful lists of the names and addresses 
of persons, policyholders and non-policyholders, 
who are affected either in a relatively small or 
large way by the Inheritance Tax laws, find 
that systematic work of carefully covering such 
alist by an additional visit each day can be 
accomplished without dietaxbing his routine and 
will add much in the way of results and im- 
portant contacts. The postage stamp and the 
telephone will also help to introduce the subject 
but not to create business. The latter must be 
done in personal interview. 


Typical Approach 


To bring out the various points upon 
Which an interesting interview may be 
started, ten separate sales approaches 
were developed. One typical approach 
was as follows: 

Mr. Bassett, suppose you had a debt that 
involved 10% ‘of your estate and that this debt 
could not be paid while you lived, but that it 
would be the first obligation of your estate after 
your death. If such condition existed, you 
would deem a practical suggestion for the pay 
ment of that debt worthy of consideration, would 
you not? 

This is exactly the condition that rises through 
the necessity of paying inheritance taxes. 
you know, these tax laws really impose on wou 
Property debts which cannot be paid during 
your lifetime, but are the first things that must 
be paid by your estate. The Government has 
agreed that your wife won’t have to pay them, 
no one cf your heirs will have to pay them, 
if you will borrow the money at 4% a year to 
be used when needed. You will never have to 
pay a cent’ on the principal. Don’t you think 
ta good idea to have the funds provided fer 


Paying these debts by the same event which 
caused them ? 


Another Approach 
Another approach which Mr. Graham 
considered to be the best, though not 
the newest of all the list, referred to 


hed Opinion of Mr. Root and was as fol- 
OWs: 


Mr. Keith, suppose that you were to retain 
the services of Elihu -Root and to pay him a 
ot aantial sum as one of the leading lawyers 
+ Md country for his epinion as to the best 
poe va handling your estate with the least 
€ He loss. You would give his opinion care 
consideration, would you not? I shall re ad 
a Reot’s opinion to you. It is very short. 
(Reads slowly.) 
' I have come to the distinct conclusion that 
y far the best, and indeed almost the only 
Practicable way of guarding against the pos 
nd Tuinous loss through a forced sale of 
ecurities, for the purpose of paying the 
Various estate and inheritance taxes which 
are being imposed nowadays, both by. the 
National and the states’ governments, is by 
annual payment, will insure the sum neces. 
(Continued on page 12) 














ROBIN HOOD 


If anyone had ever asked Robin Hood what 
a Community Chest was, he probably would 
have told them it was something to keep 
buskins and doublets in. Nevertheless, Robin 
operated a very efficient little Community 
Chest of his own without ever realizing it. 
You remember he was a bandit who had 
great reputation for giving charity. His sys- 
tem was beautifully simple. He fell upon the 
rich, separated them from the portion of 
their pelf they had on their person at the 
time, and passed it over to the poor. Rough 
methods, indeed, but very, very effective. 
They fitted into the times. But times change. 
Now we have systems for providing relief 
for the indigent that work no hardship on 
any donor. Men have learned the power of 
cooperation, and now hundreds of thousands 
pool their savings to protect their future and 
the future of their dependents. And by com- 
bining their savings for this purpose every 
individual man immediately creates an estate 
several times as large as he could otherwise 
devise. Life insurance is doing for millions 
what Robin Hood and his Merry Men did for 
dozens. And it protects the fortunes of the 
rich as faithfully as it guards the hoard of 
the poor. 

Times change, and methods change with 
them. And in spite of the pessimists we can’t 
help thinking we have the edge on the “Good 
Old Days” in a lot of ways. Suppose, for in- 


stance, we had no life insurance today. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


PRUDENT ws = 


es Epwarp D. DurrieLo, President 


Home Office, Newark. New Jerseyt 


If every wife knew what every wider 
knows, every husband would be insure a 








Lincoln and Hurrell 
On Agency Licenses 


—_—_——-.- 


COMMENT ON ADVISORY BOARDS 


Representatives of Metropolitan and 
Prudential Discuss Pennsylvania 
Situation; Other Companies’ 
Views 


The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived several additional comments on 
the advisory boards’ system of licens- 
ing agents and brokers, as operated 
in Pennsylvania. The situation there 
is attracting country-wide attention by 
reason of a movement to have other 
states put a similar system into effect. 
Some additional views follow: 

Leroy A. Lincoln, general attorney 
Metropolitan Life: “In response to your 
favor as to the Advisory Boards of 
Pennsylvania, I would say that we 
have no serious grievance as to the 
action of any of the individual Boards 
with respect to application for license 
for one of our men. There have been 
delays and there have been temporar- 
arily irritating situations, but we can- 
not justly charge any Board with un- 
fair treatment. 

“However, we know of no occasion 
for the existence of such Boards. Other 
states, having at least equal solicitude 
for their citizens and care for the 
standing of life insurance agents, have 
for thirty years or more made use of 
a procedure for licensing agents which 
did not require such agents to appear 
before a committee of their prospec- 
tive competitors for examination as to 
their fitness to do business. Other 
states have sufficiently safeguarded the 
interests of their citizens by appropri 
ate procedure for questionnaire and 
the issuance of a license or refusal to 
issue such license and by provisions 
for revocation of license for malfeas- 
ance. I know of no situation which 
demands or has demanded, in Pennsyl- 
vania or elsewhere, the adoption of 
this cumbersome proceeding Surely 
New York has never felt the need for 
it and New York issues.gsome 90,000 
agents and brokers licenSegs per year 
in all branches of the business. 

A Provision Which Should Be in All 
Agents’ License Laws 

“New York has one provision which 
surely ought to be in the Pennsylvania 
law or in any other agents license law. 
I refer tothe provision exempting In- 
dustrial insurance on the weekly pay 
ment plan from the provisions of the 
Agents License section. In New York 
a man may solicit Industrial insurance 
without a license, but must refrain 
from soliciting ordinary insurance until 
he obtains such a license. The compa- 
nies which write Industrial insurance 
have the most rigid rules and painstak- 
ing methods for selecting their agents 
and, ‘as to the industrial business, the 
state may well rely on the method 
adopted by the company to weed out 
the undesirable men before industrial 
business is to be written, and limit 
its requirements for a_ state license 
to the writing of ordinary policies, as 
distinguished from industrial. It is 
quite true that in this cempany the 
writing of ordinary insurance is done 
bv industrial insurance agents. The first 
thing an industrial insurance agent does 
is to collect what we call a debit, and 
delay in putting a man on.in place of 
the retiring agent is detrimental to 
the interests of policyholders as well 
as to those of the company. It is quite 
necessary to set a man at work at once 

0 soon as he is selected after we have 
made an examination such-as is men- 


tioned above. Befcre he can write 
any ordinarv insurance he must get a 
license. The embarrassment of the 


Pennsvivania Act to us is that we want 
to get the man at work at once on the 
industrial dehit and can well afford to 


wait for a license before he writes ors 


dinary insurance. It may be answered 
that the law permits us to put atta 
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dustrial agent on to collect a debit. 
The very nature of the business is such 
that he can hardly do this without 
being applied to for insurance people 
already insured and by people whom 
he meets in the course of his collec- 
tions. 

“We 
should be 
vania law, 
all states.” 

From an Officer of the Prudential 

Alfred Hurrell, second vice-president 
and general solicitor, The Prudential: 

“The Prudential has met with no in- 
surmountable difficulty in securing li- 
censes for such men as it desired 
should represent it in the State of 
Pennsylvania. So far as it has been 
able it has co-operated to make the 
present system workable. It recog 
nizes that the advisory board examina 
tion idea sprung from a laudable ambi- 
tion to better field conditions in insur 
ance. It has found the Insurance De- 
partment reasonable in its interpreta 
tion of its own rule and it believes the 
Department desires to be co-operative 
and sane in the administration of the 
rule. 

“Notwithstanding this, however, I 
fail to see that the system of examin 
ation is necessary or desirable. It is 
a refinement of governmental super 
vision which the situation does not 
warrant. There is nothing about the 
calling or occupation of selling life in 
surance which is so unduly complicated 
or mysterious or fraught with such 
great hazard to the public that a man 
desiring to engage in it should be min 
utely inspected by a government board 
or officer before he is allowed to can- 
vass for applications. The delay and 
embarrassment incident to a hearing 
before board or officer hardly seems 
to be justified when a licensed com- 
pany is willing to employ as an agent 
the man or woman for whom a license 
is asked. 

Companies’ Motive of Selection 

“In selecting their agents the compa- 
nies have the strongest motive—that 
of self interest—in choosing the best 
persons available. As responsible bus- 
iness concerns and large taxpayers it 
would seem that the judgment of the 
companies in this matter in the first 
instance at least, should be respected 
unless the proposed agent, for whom 
the license is asked, has been convic- 
ted of a violation of the insurance law. 
A license system is helpful to the com- 
panies and the public in that it fur- 
nishes a quick, way to visit punishment 
on an offender against the insurance 
laws by revocation of his license or 
right to further transact the insurance 
business. This is the real virtue of 
the system. It puts teeth into laws 
against rebating and misrepresenta- 
tion in the most practical way, and 
this after all, is the greatest reason 
for licensing laws. If licenses for 
agents were granted on the filing of 
a simple application, which developed 
clearly the identity and antecedents of 
the applicant so that a complete rec 
ord of the agent so licensed could be 
kept, I am satisfied much less trouble 
in the administration of the system 
would result and the effect in the long 
run would be as beneficial as the more 
elaborate system of examinations at 
the hands of an advisory board. 

“Necessarily, these examinations be- 
fore such boards cannot be standard- 
ized, so in the last analysis the ques- 
tion up for decision as to whether 
or not the applicant is a ‘fit and prop 
er person’ must be decided according 
to the peculiar views and prejudices 
of the different men on different advis- 
ory boards. This results, as far as con- 
cerns the man who wishes to earn his 
living selling insurance, in substituting 
a government of men in place of a 
government of law, and is out of har- 
mony with our institutions.” 

From Federal Life 

George Barmore, superintendent of 
agents, Federal Life: 

“{ have your favor addressed to this 


that 
contained 
and in fact, 


believe such exemption 
in the Pennsyl- 


in the law of 


company regarding advisory board 
scheme for licensing agents in Penn- 
sylvania. From the little I know re- 
garding this subject I am not impress- 
ed with it and am not in favor of it.” 

Connecticut General, G. E. Bulkley, 
vice-president: “You ask for my opin- 
ion on the Advisory Board method 
adopted by the State of Pennsylvania 
for judging the fitness of proposed life 
insurance agents for licenses. 

“I don’t believe this is the best meth- 
od of meeting this question, but that 
the questionnaires previously employ- 
ed in Pennsylvania which enabled the 
state to easily investigate the general 
moral fitness of the proposed agent 
and placed it directly up to the com- 
panies to see that the agents have such 
education as is necessary to qualify 
them is the best answer. The compa- 
nies are appreciating and meeting the 
educational questions as never before 
and I don’t believe that local boards 
composed of rival agents with different 
methods and different opinions and in 
some Cases, certainly, open to political 
and other influences, either a fair or 
a reasonable method of selection.” 

Lincoln National Life, A. L. Dern, 
superintendent of agencies: “With the 
plan of careful selection of life insur- 
ance salesmen as incorporated in the 
idea behind the Advisory Board scheme 
of licensing agents in Pennsylvania, we 
are in hearty accord. If any particu- 
lar board is composed of narrow-mind- 
ed Individuals the work of the general 
agents of all life insurance companies 
in that community will be hampered 
accordingly. It should be the general 
province of the board not so much to 
inquire into an applicant’s knowledge 
of the life insurance business as to de- 
termine his fitness and that includes 
the mental equipment to acquire the 
necessary knowledge of the business. 
The responsibility for the applicant’s 
acquiring the necessary knowledge 
lies directly with his proposed gener- 
al agent.” 
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to develop and hold their business. 


John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
GEORGE H. TUCKER, President 
This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 
Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its setiaghetdere, 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 
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New Responsibilities 
On Public Men Today 


DANGER OF 





FALSE DOCTRINES 


Senator James W. Wadsworth Tells 
Life Presidents of Difficulties in 
Serving Public 
The conscientious public man of. to- 
day carries a heavier burden of res- 
ponsibility than his predecessor did, 
for today he speaks to millions instead 
of thousands and addressing a 
people that is no longer homogeneous, 
said Senator James W. Wadsworth, of 
New York, in addressing the Associa- 


he is 


tion of Life Insurance Presidents at 
its meeting last week. 
“Millions of them have never had 


expounded to them the law of ordered 
liberty, nor have they ever heard of 
Ben Franklin’s prayer,’ said Senator 
Wadsworth. “They are searching for 
the truth just as eagerly as did our an- 
cestors. Some day they will find it. 
But if we can hasten that day we will 
avoid much of discontent and suffer- 
ing and greatly reinforce the defenses 
of our liberties.” 

Before 
any 


pecple 
issue, 


decision 
must be es- 


can reach a 


on a premise 

















CO-OPERATION 


URING the past ten 

years the average in- 
come of Phoenix Mutual 
salesmen from first year 
commissions has increased 
more than tenfold. 


This is a striking illustra- 
tion of what our plans for 
the development of and co- 
operation with our field 
force are accomplishing. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 30 
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tablished setting forth the facts of tho 
situation, he said. At the outset it jg 
impossible for the public to know all 
the facts. Someone, supposedly well 
acquainted with them, must state the 
facts, establish the premise. This js 
the responsibility of the man who com. 
mands an audience, either as an ed. 
itor, a publicist, a business leader or 
public official. The people have a right 
to expect of such men, men who have, 
presumably studied the question, to 
state the facts truthfully. “If false prem- 
ise is stated and accepted, only a mir 
acle will permit a sound conclusion.” 
said Senator Wadsworth. I think our at. 
tempts at self government are hamper. 
ed and obstructed by false premises 
more than by any other factor in our 
public discussions. And when I gay 
“false premises,” I include in that eat: 
egory those which fail to include the 
whole truth. A half truth can be as 
deceptive as a falsehood. We all like 
to know the facts of a situation. In 
most instances they are given to us by 
someone assuming knowledge of them. 

“Very often we reach a conclusion 


which is palpab!y unsound. We have 
made some mistake in our reasoning. 
Somewhere along the road we have 


been diverted. It is human to err. We 
can then retrace our steps back to the 
first position. If that position is sound 
we can start our journey anew, avoid 
past errors and reach the desired goal. 
But, if the premise is laid in falsehood, 
deception, or half-truths. we can make 
the journey over and over again and 
never get anywhere. We mill around 
distracted, discontented and _ striking 
out blindly at anything and everything 
that seems to stand in our way. And we 
continue in that state until we stumble 
upon a true understanding of the facts.’ 





SUGGESTS COOPERATION PLAN 


Com. Fishback, of Washington, Tells 
Presidents Local Attorney Could 
Work With Department 
In his address before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents last week, 
Insurance Comm’‘ssioner H. O. Fishback 
of Washington, urged the executives to 
consider a plan of appointing some 
local representative in the states, pref- 
erable an attorney, who would always 
be available to meet the insurance com- 
missioner and together lay their — 
on the table and discuss all matters 0° 
insurance interest both to i 
and to the companies. He said that 
companies in other lines of business 
were using this plan with success I 
his state. wane 
Commissioner Fishback criticized the 
methods of some general agents IM his 
state for their methods of building up 
their agencies. Some companies have 
secured from the department a list 0 
the life agents licensed, who are then 
circularized, presumably for the rn 
rose only of calling attention to ws 
facilities for placing surplus lines = 
sub-standard business but at the oe 
time setting forth the advantages ° 

a contract with the said company. 
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Taxes Total 7.22% Of 
Retained Premiums 


GREAT NEED FOR UNIFORMITY 





George B. Young Says Elimination of 
Retaliatory Taxes in States Would 
Help Situation 


The total amount collected by the 
states last year from insurance compa- 
nies in premium taxes, licenses, and 
other charges, according to the best 
available information, was $49,336,510. 
The disbursements for salaries, costs 
of examinations and other expenses of 
insurance departments for the same 
period amounted to $2,365,644, or con- 
siderably less than five per cent of 
the amount received from the compa- 
nies. These facts were brought out 
by George B. Young, general counsel 
of the National Life of Vermont, in an 
address before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents in New York last 
week. 

The gross premiums collected in the 
various states in 1921 were $1,256.645,- 
247.01. The premium taxes paid in 
1922, based on 1921 premiums were 
$19,833,170.72; licenses, fees. ete., state 
and local, for companies and agents 
paid in 1922 were $3,730,963.08, mak- 
ing the total insurance taxes, fees, li- 
censes, ete., state and local, for com- 
panies and agents collected by all the 


states, except Arizona and Louisiana, 
in 1922, $23,564,133.80. 
The percentage of total taxes to 


gross premiums for that year is 1.88 
per cent and the percentage of premi- 
um taxes to gross premiums is 1.58 per 
cent. In 1921 the losses and claims 
paid, dividends, surrender values and 
all other payments to policyholders not 
reported to departments by the same 
companies were $678,078,737.02. The 
net premiums, that is, gross premiums 
less payments to policyholders, were 
$578,566,509.99, making the percentage 
of total insurance taxes to net premi- 
ums 4.07 per cent and the percentag >» 
of premium taxes to net premiums 3.43 
per cent. 

Heavy Charge on Retained P emium 

In 1921 these same companies paid 
to policyho!ders in the various states 
$678,078,737.02. They paid for com- 
missions, agency expenses, medical 
fees, real estate taxes, real estate and 
all other expenses except insurance 
taxes, licenses, ete., $230,261,457.99, 
and to the various states in taxes ete., 
$21,899,964.30, making the total pay- 
ments in 1921 in the various states 
$930,240,159.31 which amount, deducted 
from the total premiums received as 
above stated, leaves the premiums re- 
tained by the companies, that is, the 
sross premiums less total paid out in 
the states, $326,405,087.70. 

The percentage of insurance taxes 
ete, paid in 1922, based on the 1921 
business to premiums retained in 1921, 
is 7.22 per cent and of premium taxes 
to premiums retained for the same per- 
iod, is 6.08. 

A comparison of the total insurance 
taxes, fees, licenses, ete., state and lo 
cal, for company and agents paid in 
1922 with the same items paid in 1921 


shows an increase in 1922 over 1921 
Payments of $1,664,169.50. 
These figures do not take into ac- 


count the taxes paid to the Wederai 
Government by the same forty-eight 
Companies which in 1922 amounted to 


$7,631,353.96 of which tincome taxes 
Were $5,850,274.16 and other Federal 


taxes $1,781,079.80. 


This last item in- 
cludes 


d’sbursements for back taxes 
both Capital stock and new business 
taxes for the years 1918 to 1921 inclus- 
We but paid during 1922, probably on 
eassessments by the government. 


Premium Tax Discriminatory 


The premium tax under 
nditions is undoubtealy 
Ory,’ said Mr. Young. 


existing 
discrimina 
“It may be that 


there is a fairer and better plan of 
taxation than a premium tax but it 
has not been suggested. I believe that 
the theory of a premium tax has been 
so generally accepted by the states 
that there is no likelihood of any im- 
mediate change in this basis of insur- 
ance taxation. If the laws 


were uni- 
form, properly framed and exclusive 
this is not an unfair method of taxa- 


tion. 

“It may be Utopian to hope for ab- 
solute uniformity either in the basis 
or the rate of taxation in the different 


states. The requirements of the states 
and their sources of revenue are so 


diversified that a uniform, rate is prob 
ably beyond the hope of immediate re- 
alizat‘on but it seems quite possible 
that with the assistance of the insur- 
ance commissioners and their influ- 
ence the legislators might be brought 
to see the importance and desirability 
of a uniform basis for taxing life in- 
surance companies and life insurance 
funds.” 

He said it would be a great advan- 
tage to the business if uniformity in 
the basis of state taxation could be 
had and there could be one state tax 
at a fixed rate in lieu of all other tax- 
es except real estate taxes. If the 
states would so modify their laws re 
lating to taxation of life insurance 
companies that all companies would 
pay the same rate of tax—not effected 
by any retaliatory statutes—on a fixed 
basis such, for example, as the stipu- 
lated premiums less all dividends paid 
or applied on policies issued in the 
state and all renewals thereof, the ad 
ministration of the law by the compa- 
nies and the taxing authorities would 


be simplified and its operation wou'd 
be fairer and more just. 
Wide Variation in Method 


The premium tax is the principal 
source of states taxes but the premium- 
tax imposing statutes differ greatly in 
different states, no two being identical 
in phraseclogy. There is a wide differ- 
ence in these statutes as to the bos‘s 
for the assessment of the tax. Some 
states impose a tax on the gross stip 
ulated premium without deductions 
whereas some states allow deductions 
from the gross stipulated premium of 
dividends and all other payments to 
policyholde/'s in jthe state. Between 
these two extremes there is almost 
every conceivable variation. 

New York requires a tax on the pre- 
miums collected on business written 
in the state so long as the business 
continues in foree. Ohio, on the other 
hard. requires a tax on premiums col- 
lected from residents of Ohio. The re 
sult is that if a man living in New 
York takes out a life insurance policy 
in that state and moves to Ohio the 
company must pay a tax on the pre- 
miums collected in New York because 
the buyiness) was written there, It 
must also pay a tax in Ohio becaus® 
the ‘insured lives there, thus making 
double taxation won those premiums. 
On the other hand, if a man living in 
Ohio takes a life insurance policy 
there and then moves to New York 
the company pays no tax on the pre 
miums collected from this insured he- 
cause if not living in Ohio, Ohio is en 
titled to no tax and as the business 
was not written in New York, New 
York claims no tax. 

In addition,to the diffieIties due to 
the varving rates jand the different 
bases for the state tax, said Mr. Young, 
further embarrassment is met in those 
states where the municipalities are en- 
abled to assess premium taxes as in 
Kentucky where the state assesses a 
premium tax of 2 per cent and cities 
like ‘Louisville collect an additional 
premium tax of 24% per cent. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Mr. Newlywed—Well, dear, I’ve in- 
sured mv life for $5,000. 
Mrs. Newlywed—Oh, Jack. and the 


car | want costs seven. 
cript. 


-Boston Trans- 


All Previous Records 
Of Business Broken 


ELEVEN BILLIONS PAID FOR 
Henry S. Nollen Shows Large Increase 
in Individual Protection Biggest 
Factor in Growth 


The largest volume of life insurance 
ever placed in one year and also the 
largest number of policies, will be the 
record at the close of 1923. In discuss- 
ing the great growth of life insurance 


before the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents in New York last 
week, Henry S. Nollen, president of 


the Equitable Life of lowa, presented 
statistics showing that the average size 
of policy has greatly increased within 
the past seven years and the average 
amount of insurance per capita has in- 
creased to an even greater extent. 
The previous peak was in 1920 but all 
records for that year are broken by 
1923 with the exception of number of 


new ordinary policies issued, which 
was less than in 1920, although the 
great increase in the number of indus- 
trial policies issued this year more 
than makes up for the loss in new 


ordinary policies. 

The recovery from depression in 1921 
has been more marked in industrial 
than in agricultural sections, and there 
has been a tendency towards the use 
of a larger percentage of national in- 
come for life insurance, though it still 
remains well under 3% and is small in 
comparison to expenditures for lux- 
uries of various kinds, which, according 
to Federal Revenue reports, in 1920 
amounted to over twenty billions of 
dollars, when premiums aggregated 
less than one-fourteenth of that sum. 
In fact, the expenditure for tobacco 
alone approximates the amount spent 
for life insurance premiums, and the 
expenditure for movies, theatres, etc., 
in 1920 was more than one-half of the 
payments for life insurance premiums 
in that year. These items are not in- 
cluded in the index showing the rise 
in the cost of living, which has increas- 
ed in a greater degree than the growth 
in the volume of life insurance. 


What Made Big Increase 

Group and business insurance cannot 
account for the increase in the size of 
policy which has so largely contributed 
to the increase in volume, said Mr. 
Nollen, but that the average higher 
cost of living is probably an important 
factor. The enlargement of the field 
which life insurance is occupying— 
particularly in the rating of sub-stand- 
ard lives has noticeably increased the 
number of policyholders and extended 
the benefits of the institution to a 
class who were in need of protection 
even more than the so-called “standard 
risks.” 

The application of life insurance in 
establishing funds for specific pur- 
poses, such as for the education of 
children; incomes for the insured at 
old age, as well as for dependents; 
for inheritance tax coverage, and the 
growing need for the protection of va- 
rious business organizations and as a 
basis of credit, has developed a higher 
degree of efficiency in salesmanship, 
which, in the last analysis, determines 
the extent to which any community 
avail itself of the benefits of life insur- 
ance. 

A better cooperation between the ex- 
ecutives and field representatives of 
the various companies has increased 
both the regard and confidence of the 
public in the institution of life insur- 
ance and enabled the large body of 
salesmen to more effectively approach 
the individual and set forth his needs. 
Much of the field remains uncultivated 
and offers ample opportunity for con- 
tinued growth of the Institution of Life 
Insurance. 


Year’s Business Over Eleven Billions 
The ordinary, group and industrial 
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The 63rd Annua] Report shows: 


Premiums received during the 
TI Ge Sac cascnncccccncacccesees 
Payments to Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 


Meseewe TURES .....-cccccccsces. 
Net interest Income from Invest- 
ment 
($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required te maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 52.87% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force............... $232,163,682 
Admitted Assets 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 























Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 
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A necessity to insurance companies, bond houses, realtors, banks, municipal authorities, 
corporations and civil engineers. Has been highly endorsed by universities, members of 
the actuarial profession, realtors and leading bankers. 


FINANCIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


by 
PIERRE ZALDARI 


Special Lecturer at the College of the City of New York. Author of 
“Annuities and Amortization Tables,” ‘Trade Acceptance Discount 


Tables,” “Parities of Foreign Exchange,”’ etc., etc. 


With an introductory note by: 


Professor Frederick B. Robinson, Ph. D., Dean of the School of 
Business and Civic Administration, The College of the City of 


New York. 


The solution of all financial problems, involving compound interest and discount, annui- 
ties and present worth of an annuity, amortization and sinking fund investments, parities 
and yields and the like may only be obtained 5y t..0 processes. The first requires as a basis 
a command of the theory and use of logarit :ms. The other process is furnished by the 
very practical and simple method given by th 5 Lock. 


500 PAGES OF TABLES 


Every rate from 1% up by 1/10, ¥g and 1/6% for direct solutions, and 1043 intermediary 
rates from 1/100% to 11% for solutions by interpolation. 240 periods for direct solu- 
tions and any number of periods by interpolation. 


All calculations may be made for annual, semi-annual, q::rterly, monthly and weekly peri- 
ods if desired, also from 3.65% per annum up calculations may be made for daily periods. 


Tables:—Compound interest, 1043 powers of 1.0001, Compound discount, amortization, 
periods required to accumulate a sinking fund of 100, Sinking funds, Periodical invest- 
ment, Present value of an annuity, Annual effective rate compounded monthly and daily, 
Multiples of capital, Logarithms, of (1+i) to ten decimal places, charts of amortization. 


Chapters—Compound interest and discount. Annuities and Amortization. Financing. 
Arithmetical and Geometrical charts. Parities and Yields. Financial terms. Problems. 


Each table has an introductory note giving the solution of its four fundamental problems. 


Contains the only complete tables for Compound interest and discount, annuities, amor- 
tization, sinking funds, etc. 


Contains a complete description of every known method of financing. 


Solves all problems on compound interest and discount which are the basis of all finan- 
cial transactions. 


Solves all financial problems for any rate of interest and for any number of periods of 
time, annually, semi-annually, quarterly, monthly and weekly if desired. 


Explains a practical method of comparison of different classes of bonds to find the most 
advantageous investment, with the effective rate of interest as basis. 


It shows the method of obtaining the exact yield on investments for any rate of interest 
and for any number of periods of time, not only for bonds redeemable at par as the yield 
books show, but also for bonds redeemable at a premium or with prizes and also bonds 
redeemable by drawings. 


Shows the method of constructing the charts for loans arithmetical as well as geometrical. 
This is the book you need every business day. 

Limited edition 1000 copies numbered 
600 pages 814 x 11 Full morocco binding 
Price $50.00 net. 

Descriptive circular on request. 
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insurance paid for in the United States 
will aggregate eleven billions, seven 
hundred and ten millions of dollars, 
gnd in Canada about seven hundred 
and twenty millions, making a total for 
the North American Continent of ap- 
proximately twelve and one-half bil- 
lions of dollars; about 16% above the 
former peak in 1920. 

The amount of all legal reserve life 
insurance in force at the close of the 
year, in the United States will be, in 
round numbers, fifty-five billions, and 
in Canada three and one-half billions 
of dollars. The premiums required to 
carry this insurance will approach two 
pillions of dollars annually. Expressed 
in policies, the new issues for the cur- 
rent year will number approximately 
three and one-third millions of ordin- 
ary, and twelve and one-half millions 
of industrial forms; and at the close 
of the year, the aggregate number in 
force will approximate eighty-two and 
one-half millions of polictes, of which 
about twenty millions will be classified 
as ordinary and the remainder indus- 
trial. 

Growth By State Groups 

Mr. Nollen’s paper contained several 
charts showing graphically the growth 
and distribution of life insurance 
throughout the country. Until the cur- 
rent year, the maximum production for 
the entire country was in 1920, and 
only in the Middle Atlantic and Pac- 
ific groups of states had in 1922, 
slightly exceeded 1920, but for all other 
groups it had continued far below that 
peak year. In gain the 1920 record 
has not been equalled in any section. 
In industrial business the new issues 
and gains, with few exceptions, have 
steadily increased each year. The 
reductions occurred in the ordinary 
branch. 

The new business paid for in the 
Middle Atlantic group for the current 
year will attain a sum exceeding three 
billion seven hundred millions, which 
is greater than the entire volume of 
“new business” in the United States in 
1915, and exceeds by six hundred mil- 
lions the preceding year which had at- 
tained a maximum by a small lead over 
the record year 1920. 

in the Central Northern group of 
states the production for the current 
yer will attain two billion six hundred 
forty mill‘ons, which exceeds the pro- 
duction in the entire United States in 
the year 1910. In this group, the 1920 
results remained the maximum, closely 
followed by 1922, and is now exceeded 
by approximately three hundred ninety 
nillions. 

In all of the other groups, the 1923 
product‘on exceeds that of any former 
year, with the exception of the South- 
western and Northwestern groups, in 
which the 1920 business still stands as 
the maximum. 

Reach Maximum in Spring 


An analysis of the monthly produe- 
tion of all companies shows that the 
industr al districts reached a maximum 
in the spring and the agricultural reg- 
ions in the summer of the current year. 

The smallest volume of ordinary 
business is in the Gulf and Mississippi 
froup, and in industrial in the North- 
Western group. 

In the latter group poor results are 
largely due in 1921, in the ord.n ry 
business, to heavy losses in volume in 
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the states of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Montana; and in the Pacific 
group the State of Idaho also recorded 
a considerable loss. Full recovery has 
not yet been made up to the present 
time in these states. 

Expressed in ratios, the net gains in 
volume for five years preceding 1923 
range from 82144% in the Northwestern 
group to 166% in the Southwestern 
group in ordinary life insurance, and 
from 64% in the New England group 
to 91% in the Southwestern group in 
-ndustrial business. The Middle Atlan- 
tic five-year gains are 111% of ordin- 


ary and 72% of industrial business. 


Insurance Per Capita 


A study of the amount of insurance 
rer capita shows in 


the past seven 
years, the average for the United 
States has risen from $915 to $1,582 


per capita. The highest average has 
been ma‘ntained in the Middle Atlantic 
group, mounting from $1,082 to $1,983 

an increase of 88%. The New Eng- 
lind group figures run from $1,040 to 
$1 720—an increase of 65%. All the 
other groups are below the United 
Staces’ average. 

In the Northwestern group there was 
a notably rapid rise in the years 1918 
to 1921, which removed it from the 
lowest rank to fifth place; but the past 
two years show a marked slackening in 
r ve of increase, although the net re- 
svlts in five years places this group in 
the lead with a rate of 118% gain. 


All of the groups now register a 
larger average amount per capita of 
insurance than the highest group re- 
corded in 1918. 

To ascertain whether this increase 
in average insurance per cap‘ta Was 
due to an increase in the number of 
individuals insured or to larger 


emounts placed on individuals, a tabu- 
Ivtion was made of the average amount 
of ordinary insurance for each policy 
written by twenty-five of the largest 
companies during the period under ob- 
servation. 
Average Policy Much Larger 

In 1917, the average amount of insur- 
erce under each policy was $2,095 and 
svew larger each year until 1920, when 
the average had attained $2,515; and 
in 1921, dropned to $2,451, and then 
egain stead'ly mounted to the present 
figure of $2,872. The drop in 1921 is 


another indication of the general de- 
pression in that year. 

That the recent gain in volume of 
new insurance written is largely ac- 
counted for by the increased amount 
now written on each individual is fur- 


ther evidenced by the fact that the ac- 
tual number of policies issued during 
the current year, in the = ordinary 
branch, will be considerably less than 
the corresponding number for the year 


1920. On the other hand, in the incns- 
trial branch, the new policies issued 
during the current year will be ap- 


proximately one-third more in number 
than in 1920, and the volume will be 
increased by an even greater ratio with 
a concurrent larger average size of 
each industrial policy. 

Group insurance is a comparatively 
small factor. In proportion to the ord 
inary business, its volume is approxi 
mately 4.5%, and in the number of 
policies, about 1 to 725, slightly more 
than one-e'ghth of 1%, and affects the 


average size of policy not to exceed 
$100. 
There are no tabulations separately 


of business insurance, but that, in the 
aggregate, would probably not excel 
the group insurance as a factor. 

Percent of Income for insurance 

In 1913 there was 2.21% of aggre 
gate income expended for life insur 
ance. There was a slight increase in 
1914, and then a steady reduction in 
the percentage until 1918, when it had 
fallen to 1.66%. This has been fol- 
lowed by increases, until 1921 shows 
2.79% of total income expended for 
legal reserve life insurance premiums 

a larger proportion than in any pre 
ceding year under observation, but still 
very small, and particularly so in com- 
parison to many luxury bills. 

To ascertain whether this rate was 
uniform or varied considerably in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, the lat- 
est ava lable figures, viz., for the year 
1919, for individual states, were com- 
piled into the geographical groups. 

The percentage of income expended 
for insurance is highest in the New 
England group, and the Middle Atlan- 
tic is a close second. The Central 
Northern ranks third, although in. vol- 


ume it precedes the New England 
group. The lowest expenditure for 
life insurance is in the Southwestern 


group, where 1.41% 
with the 2.26% 


a4 


must be compared 
maximum in New Eng- 


Ordinary Death Rate 
At New Low Mark 


AUTO DEATHS RISE SHARPLY 








Dr. H. Toulmin Presents Combined 
Mortality Experience of Compa- 
nies; Some Causes Higher 


The combined mortality experience 
of companies on ordinary business for 
ten months of this year shows a still 
lower rate than that of 1921 which was 
believed to set a low mark for the bus- 
iness up to that time, according to sta- 
tistics presented before the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents at 
the meeting in New York last week 
by Dr. Harry Toulmin, vice-president 
and medical director of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life. 


The mortality figures for the past 


three years for the ten months period 
follow: 





Ordinary Business 
Years of Life 


Total Death Rate Exposed 
Deaths Per 100 000 to Risk 
1921 59,974 646.5 9,277,402 
1922 65,240 649.6 10,043,571 
1923 70,150 645.2 10,872,288 
Industrial Business 
1921 138,250 942.9 14,661,485 
1922 143,846 958.2 15,011,326 
1923 158,238 995.3 15,898,172 
Ordinary and Industrial 
1921 198,224 828.0 23,938,887 
1922 209,086 834.5 25,050,897 
1923 228,388 853.1 26,770,460 


Leading Causes Increase 


Although the combined death rate 
is lower this year than last, the rate 
for a number of the leading causes of 
death is higher. The figures, per 
100,000, for a number of causes com- 
pared with the current year, 1922 be 
ing the first figure given, follow with 
the percentage, 1923 of 1922: Influenza, 
20, 25.4 or 132%; Cerebral hemorrhage, 
58.6, 60 or 102%; Organic diseases of 
heart, 117.1, 118.9 or 101.54%; Pneu- 
monia, 70, 79.7 or 112.89%; Bright’s di- 
65.6, 66.9 or 101.98%; External 
causes, 54.1, 56.6 or 104.62%; Automo- 
bile accidents and injuries, 12.9, 14.4 or 
111.63%. 

The increase in the pneumonia ratio 
is, Dr. Toulmin said, directly traceable 
to the sharp outbreak in influenza in 
February and March, In the cardio- 
renal group, which includes deaths 
from cerebral hemorrhage, Bright’s di- 
sease, and heart disease, there is a 


(Continued on page 8) 


sease, 


land, and during this year, the aver- 
age in the United States was 1.87%. 
Since then it has probably risen in all 
of the groups in some degree, as indi- 
cated in the United States’ totals. The 
charts indicate that the total purchase 
of insurance has scarcely more than 
kept pace with the growing income of 
individuals. 

Some of the difference in the relative 
proportion of expenditures for life in- 
surance in the various sections of the 
country may be accounted for by the 
marked difference of density of popula- 
t on. 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 


ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 

















next birthday. 


and are up-to-date in every respect. 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issueg all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to @ years 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 


t 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES end DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
OHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


J 
E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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$200,000,000 in Farm 
Mortgages This Year 


TOTAL NOW $1,636,500,000 
Lee A. Phillips Says Integrity and 


Capacity of Farmer is As Import 
ant As Land Value 
The amount of life insurance 
invested in farm mortgages up to the 
end of October of this year, according 
to figures compiled by the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and _ pre- 
sented before the meeting of that body 
in New York last week by Lee A. Phil- 
lips, vice president and treasurer of the 


Pacific Mutual Life, was $1,636,500,000,. 
This shows an increase of more than 
$182,000,000 during ten months of this 


year as compared with investments of 
$147,000,000 for the entire year of 1922. 
Mr. Phillips estimated that the increase 


for the full year would be well be- 
yond $200,000,000, or double the aver- 
age annual increase for the past eight 
years. 
“The greatest good to the farming 
industry will come,” said Mr. Phillips, 
“when the farmer is made to realize 


that his ‘silent partner’ insists on a 
legitimate use of the funds borrowed in 
the upbuilding and advancement of 
farming, and that the farmer who does 
not so use his funds cannot have loans 
from the insurance companies. It is 
a mistake to loan simply upon the val 
ue of the security. The loan should 
also be based upon the honesty, in- 
dustry, thrift and capacity of the bor- 
rower. In a ‘word, personal contact 
with and constant supervision of the 
borrower contribute both to his success 
and to the security of the loan. When 
the farmer is made to appreciate the 
loan as a co-operation with him and an 
encouragement of his thrift and indus- 
try, he will regard his ‘silent partner’ 
as a welcome, if necessary one, and 
appreciate that his mortgage isi not 
entirely a lien, but in greater measure 
a support.” 

Double Annual Average This Year 

In the eight-year period between 1914 
and 1922 the life insurance companies 
increased their investments in farm 
mortgage loans by more than $800,000,- 


HARRY TOULMIN PAPER 


(Continued from page 7) 


slightly higher rate than in the pre- 
ceding two years. 

It is distinctly encouraging, he said, 
to find a lower rate in the cancer, child- 
bearing, diphtheria and = scarlet fever 
groups. Wide fluctuations from year 
to year must be expected in measles 
and whooping cough rates. They are 
rather large this year-—-the death rate 
per 100,000 being 9.5 for the former, 


compared with 3.8 in 1921 and 4.4 in 
1922; and 5.7 for the latter, compared 
with 4.6 in 1921 and 2.8 in 1922. 

But the outstanding feature of the 
entire table, one which is indicative 
of a very deplorable state of affairs, 
he said, is the marked increase’ in 
deaths from automobile accidents and 
injuries. There were 620 more actual 
deaths in the first ten months of 1923 
than in the same period of 1922, and 
a death rate per 100,000 of 14.4, com- 


pared with 12.9 in 1922 and 12.2 in 
1921, 

Using as a basis the number of 
deaths from automobile accidents re 


ported by these companies for the first 
ten months of 19238, it is estimated that 
the total number of deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents and injuries for the 
full year of 1923 will amount to more 
than 16,000. 

Assuming that deaths among the un- 
insured occur at the same rate as 
among the insured, which is a conser- 
vative assumption owing to the fact 
that insured lives are selected, it is es- 
timated that the total number of 
deaths in the United States for the 
year 1923 will amount to more than 
1,325,000. 


funds" 


000. This is at the rate on the aver- 
age of more than $100,000,000 a year. 
In order to give this meeting the very 
latest developments in the farm mort 
gage field of the life insurance compa 
nies, the same companies that contrib- 
uted the figures previously referred to 
have now transmitted the amount of 
their farm mortgage loans as of Oc- 
tober 31, 1923. This amount is $1,636,- 
500,000. This shows an increase of 
more than $182,000,000 during the first 
ten months of 1923, as compared with 
an increase in such investments of 
$147,000,000 during the entire year 1922. 
A most conservative estimate of the 
increase for November and December 
of this year will bring the total in- 
crease for the year to well beyond 
$200,000,000 double the average an- 
nual increase of the last eight years. 
This shows the present trend of life 
insurance’s contribution to the agricul- 
tural sections of the country. 

Today, said Mr. Phillips, most of the 
280 life insurance companies domic led 
in the United States send a portion of 
their reserve funds to the agricultural 


sections. The smaller companies na 
turally loan on farms in their home 
states and in contiguous territory, 
while the larger companies despatch 


these funds to many states sometimes 
completely across the country. To show 
the diffusion of these funds Mr. Phil- 
lips segregated the operations of a few 
of the larger Companies as follows: 


How Companies Rank 


No. of 
Company Amount States 
No. 1 $164,624,117 17 
be 2 156,632,670 31 
. 3 130,078,119 21 
. 4 123,763,078 15 
= 5 121,130,910 35 
- 6 107,251,832 24 
“5 7 82,154,318 14 
sd 8 63,012,180 13 
= 9 57,592,277 26 
> 20 48,329,110 11 
1 35,177,216 is 
ag 34,984,152 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 


MUTUAL 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 











JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 











*) ae 33,579,808 19 

~ 14 24,931,550 20 

15 21,670,237 14 
MOORE sorccion $1,218,395,282 


With two exceptions the above com- 
panies have their home offices in states 
on the Atlantic seaboard, while all of 
them come from states east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Potomac and 
Ohio. Eight of the fifteen companies 
have no farm loans in their home 
states and the total in the home states 
of all fifteen is only $12,160,000, or less 
than 1 per cent of the total. This gives 


an illuminating answer, said Mr. Phil- 
lips, to the charge sometimes made 


ihat insurance funds are kept at home 
particularly in the East—for invest- 
ment purposes. 
Mr. Phillips presented 
show'ng that in all the 
south of the Ohio and 


statistics 
eleven states 
the Potomac 


§ and east of the Mississippi, the percent- 


_ A Complete Short Course 


in Selling from a New 
Angle----The Twentieth 
Century Answer to All 
Sales Problems. 








This book will open the eyes of business men, sales managers and salesmen 
to the unlimited possibilities in their particular lines when they approach 
and study their problems properly. 
needful for modern business survival and brings together in one volume 
the principles and practices upon which successful selling must be built. 
It is a new scientific approach to all distribution problems. Filled with 


Prof. Hess has based his work upon the bed-rock principles of successful 
business as it is carried on now and will be in the future. 
received the endorsement of many business men. 
writes: “If the average knight of the road would buy a copy of this book, 
spend his spare moments realing and digesting it and then go out and 
put its theories into practice, it would be difficult to say how far he might 
not go and what high goal he might not reach.” 
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It has already 
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— 
age of farms covered by mortgages, 
generally under 25 per cent with 4 


maximum of 26.3 per cent, is uniformly 
lower than in any state to the north 
of them. In but four of these South. 
ern s¥ates does the production per 
acre exceed $20.00. On the other hand, 
in the sixteen states north of the Ohio 
and the Potomac, and east of the Mis 
sissippi, the percentage of mortgaged 
farms runs from a little less than 30 
per cent to 59 per cent—approximately 
double the percentage prevailing in the 
South; and in all four of these North- 
ern states the average production per 
acre exceeds $20.00. This comparison 
would seem to indicate that, with the 
greater capital furnished through the 
medium of farm mortgages, the farmer 
receives a much larger gross return, 





PRESIDENTS FOR TAX CUT 





Resolution Endorses Reduction Pro- 
gram of Secretary Mellon; Record 
Attendance at Meetings 





The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents on the last day of its meet- 
ing last week, passed a_ resolution 
heartily approving the tax reduction 
program of Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon on the ground that it will re 
duce the cost of living of the average 
taxpayer and encourage the investment 
of capital in productive enterprises. 

The attendance at the association's 
annual meeting this year set a new 
record for these gatherings. Outside 
interest was stimulated by the great 
production and investment figures giv- 
en in the addresses and the New York 
newspapers and papers in other cities 
gave large space to the proceedings. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee on the last day all the officers 
of the association were reelected. Ac 
counts of the addresses of a number of 


the speakers will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 





TO REJOIN ASSOCIATION 
Perez F. Huff, Travelers General Agent 
Who Resigned Some Months Ago, 
Proposed for Membership 


Perez F. Huff, general agent of the 
Travelers, for years a member of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York and who resigned a few months 
ago, has been proposed for member 
ship, as has Lester J. Saul, manager 
of his office. Lee Nussbaum and Mit 
chell May, Jr., of the Prosser & Hom- 
ans agency of the Equitable Society, 
who were the central figures of a bis 
dinner of 250 people which introduced 
them to insurance, are up for member: 
ship, as are Phyllis Leon, of the New 
York Life; Carlton W. Cox, of the Ut 
ion Central; and about twenty-five 
others. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








- 








Says W. H. Beers, Jr., 
Don’t Talk don’t talk figures at first 
Figures just big broad ideas. 
At First It is ideas that impress. 
Here’s a background for 
your proposition: 
Where there is no 
and assets perish. 
We expect property to give us a com- 
fortable old age. 
Analysis shows 89 per cent of suc 
cessful men lose their property. 
Canadian government shows 80 per 
cent have nothing during later years. 
Average estate lasts seven to nine 
years. 
Ninety per cent is 
fifth year. 


vision property 


lost after sixty 
* ” * 


In discussing annuities 


They Can recently, The Prudential 
All Use pointed out that persons 
Annuities in all walks of life could 


use an annuity to ad 
vantage and outlined the arguments 
for persons in different stations as fol- 
lows: 

A man of means needs an annuity, 
because it affords freedom from the 
troubles of investment. It does not re 
quire continual watching, to avoid the 
possibility of a loss. There are no 
annoying lapses of time between one 
investment and the securing of an 
other, a problem that is ever present 
to the rich man. The annuity contract 
has many remarkable arguments in its 
favor. Among these is the important 
one that the return from this source is 
not subject to income tax until the sum 


of the payments to the annuitant ex 
ceeds the amount of the purchase 
price. For instance, if the sum paid is 


$30,000 and the annuity secured is $2, 
214 per annum, this income would not 
be taxed until after thirteen years. 
Surely this is an item worthy of con 
sideration and one that will appeal to 
men of wealth. 

The man with an average or small 
income can greatly benefit through an 
annuity, because it guarantees a maxi 
mum return for his money during his 
lifetime. This it does with absolute 
safety, which is directly Opposite to 
the general run of other investments, 
as the majority have shown that the 
higher the interest rate the poorer the 
security. An annuity, however, is 
guaranteed. 

To women the annuity proposition is 
becoming more and more attractive. 
The average woman realizes her in 
ability to grasp the numerous details 
of investments, to buy and to sell at 
the right time, etc. She wishes to be 
rid of the bother and worry of such 
matters. On the other hand, she may 
have duties which will prevent her 
from keeping close tab on the market. 
The annuity fits her scheme of things 
to a T, and in the place of worry sub- 
stitutes contentment. 

There are several kinds of annuities: 
life, refund and deferred. The first has 
proved popular with men who have no 
dependents or who wish to bequeath to 
friends, relatives or servants a certain 
income during their life. The refund 
annuity is purchased by those who 
wish to be assured that the payments 
will at least be equal to the purchase 
price of the annuity. If the annuitant 
dies before receiving total payments as 
great as the purchase price, the an- 
nuity will be continued after the annui- 
tant’s death until the sum of all install- 
ments equals the original sum _ paid. 
The income under a deferred annuity 
is made to begin with an older age of 
the annuitant or when it is thought 
that the need for money will be greater. 
This kind of annuity may be paid for 
in a lump sum at the time of issue, 


or it may be spread over a period of 
Years and paid in annual, semi-annual 
or quarterly installments. A deferred 
unnuity is a good thing for school 
teachers and business and professional 
men who wish to consistently save 
during their energetic years to estab- 
lish a certain income for their old age. 
* a w 

The Mutual Benefit Life 

The Right in the company paper 

Kind of “The Pelican,” discuss°s 

Contact contact in an interesting 

and instructive way in 
the following: Put yourself in the 
place of an insurance prospect. If you 
were approached on the subject by a 
prominent man, held in high esteem 
by the community, would you not re 
ceive him in a more receptive state 
of mind than you would a_ stranger 
or a man who was relatively unknown 
or unimportant? 

We do not mean to sry, or suggest, 
that one must be prominent in his 
community in order to be a successful 
life insurance salesman; we merely 
wish to point out the excellent oppor- 
tunity which such prominence affords 
for presenting his case. 

So we strongly urge that you take an 
interest in and participate in civic af- 
fairs; if you have a bent for lecturing, 
lecture; lecture at the neighboring 
schools, lecture at important meetings 

it wont take much of your time, and 
will be of inestimable benefit. If you 
have a penchant for writing, write for 
your daily newspapers, write for this 
or that society, but write. Make your 
self known; make yourself known in 
the right sort of way. 

When you enter a prospect's office 
to seek an interview how much better 
it is if that man knows of you by repu- 
tation, or knows you personally. You 
may not make a contract with him for 
insurance, but at all events you will 
obtain your interview, and what you 
have to say will receive consideration. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that of our one hundred lead- 
ers, a great majority have a deep in- 
terest in civie affairs, and are mem 
bers of numerous bodies dedicated to 
the public or business good. 


* * 
The method of one 
This Agent agent who has used 
Uses Death death notices as leads 
Notices with considerable suc- 
cess, is described as 
follows: He watches the daily an- 


nouncements of deaths and funerals, 
then calls on the neighbors and learns 
the places of business of the men 
among them without disclosing his own 
identity and business. That done, he 
calls on these men. Usually he finds 
them or some of them—receptive to 
life insurance talk because in the mind 
of each is the thought of the recent 
death. He never mentions it or inti- 
mates that his call was prompted by 
it. Sometimes they, themselves, bring 
the matter up. He has found this to 
be one of his most successful methods 
of prospect finding. 

This idea is based on sound selling 
psychology and may be useful to you in 
your work. 

Have you ever tried 
get acquainted with the method, for 
it has possibilities. Your prospect has 
been put in a state of mind which is 
receptive to life insurance solicitation. 


this? If not, 





Fred Henry, district agent for the 
Occidental Life, of Dallas, Texas, has 
won a prize of $50 for being the first 
agent in Texas to go over the top with 
his quota in the company’s $2,000,000 
drive in that state. 


FIVE MINUTE TALKS 





Frith, Lovelace, Bragg, Moran and 
Mosessohn At Bookstaver 
Lunch 


A luncheon was given at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, last Thursday 
by Joseph D. Bookstaver, to introduce 
A. J. Frith, assistant superintendent of 
agents of the Travelers, and to hear 
five minute talks from several speak- 
ers. J. D. Bookstaver presided. 

Among the speakers were Griffin M. 
Lovelace, director of the life insurance 
training course of New York Univer- 
sity; James Elton Bragg, also a mem- 
ber of the faculty; Judge Moran, of the 
Travelers and DD. N. Mosessohn. 
Agency club members were announced 
and they were presented with their 
credentials of membership. 

Mr. Frith took a taxi driver as an 
example of vigilance in taking advan- 
tage of opportunities. These chauf- 
feurs slip through every opening in 
traflic; get to their destination in the 
quickest and most direct manner. Life 
insurance salesmen might take some 
tips from the taxi chauffeurs’ book and 
not permit advantages to slip through. 

ID. N. Mosessohn thinks personality 
is the greatest asset a life insurance 
salesman should possess and believes 
the people do not understand life insur- 
ance and that the agent should educate 
them. He also stated very emphati- 
cally that the agent in talking to his 
prospect should keep his literature in 
his pocket as a lot of such matter 
scares the average layman from whose 
viewpoint he was talking. 

Dr. Lovelace gave the gathering 
something to take home with them and 
ponder over and act upon and_ had 
them get out their pencils and paper 
und take this down. 

“Three Weeks.” A novel, but the time 
left this year for production. 9 to 5, a 
good day’s work. Good luncheon. 





a 
Have a prospect for life insurance wig, 
you. Kvening engagement. 
prospect. 

Five minutes. Allow this time to 
see those who are not well dispogeq 
to buy life insurance. 

The early bird. Find out who the 
executives are that come to work early, 
He elaborated on this point saying, 
“The average insurance man is crawl. 
ing out of bed when the executives of 
the large corporations are at their 
desks. Get up and get acquainted with 
the early bird and be in his office be. 
fore he is.” 

Mr. Bragg in his five minute allot. 
ment gave a few ideas to the gathering 
of how to put the sale of life insurance 
across. He said, “Keep your eye on q 
goal and do your best. Sell yourselves 
a premium of hard work. Put senti. 
ment in your work. Paint a_ picture 
of the things you want and go after 
it the same way that you try to make 
the prospect want the insurance yoy 
have to sell. Spur yourselves on for 4 
short period and then keep it up.” The 
biggest problem in his mind is to find 
the incentive to drive men to work, 

Mr. Moran paid a glowing tribute to 
Joseph Bookstaver. 


See one 





SWINK AGENCY RECORD 

The A. O. Swink agency of the At. 
lantic Life, comprising Virginia and 
the District of Columbia, expects to 
outstrip the record year of 1920 in paid 
business this year. Up to December 1 
it had paid for a total of $9,097,465 
and had only to produce a little more 
than a million dollars to surpass the 
total of $10,214,365 which was rolled 
up in 1920. 





OPENS NEW OFFICE 
The Penn Mutual Life has opened an 
office in Chambersburg, Pa. C. H. 
Blocher, formerly of Gettysburg, is in 
charge of the new office. 








GENERAL AGENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 
Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office 
L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Davenport, lowa 














Office for information. 


since 1878. 


MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 


Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 
of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
A few agency openings for the right men. 








con cee eer tem ~~ 











INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal] formg of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.60, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.59 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 








Ns Nisesinnseecseseesua 
Liabilities ........... 
Capital and Surplus. 
Insurance in Force........... 


Payments to Policyholders... 


Tetal Payments te Policyholders since Organisation...... 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922. 


Cecvccccccvcccccsccececccccccccccccs — Splanshhlow 
163.68 


SOOO Oe eee meee ree eee eee ee eseees see esseesseses 





2,331,155.59 
0.91 


JONN @. WALKER, President 
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Set Limits For 
Modes of Settlement 


ADOPT THREE GENERAL PLANS 








Counsel Define Scope Beyond 
Which Settlement Should Not 
Be Carried 


Life 





The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel at its meeting in New York 
last week adopted certain principles 
in connection with modes of settlement 
which follow: 


J. Principal at —s of Settlement 
0. 


Retention at interest should not continue 
beyond primary and_ secondary beneficiaries 
except in the case of individual beneficiaries 
designated by name and in such case, the in- 
terest payments after those made to the sec- 
ondary beneficiary should not extend beyond 
thirty years from the death of the insured, 

Either or both the primary and secondary 
beneficiary may be an individual or consist of 
children, parents or brothers and sisters named 
or designated as a class in being at death of 
the insured, and provision may be made for 
adding the interest of a deceased member of 
a class to that of the survivors, but the inter- 
est payments to such secondary beneficiaries 
represented by a class should not extend be- 
yond thirty years from the death of the 
insured. 

If the primary beneficiary is a child of the 
insured, the secondary beneficiaries may be 
children of such primary beneficiary and need 
not be in being at the death of the insured 
in which case interest payments may continue 
until such children respectively attain age 21 
even though beyond thirty years from the 
death of the insured, 

Where there is a secondary beneficiary to 
receive interest there may be two alternate 
beneficiaries to receive the principal, one of 
whom may consist of one of the following 


classes: Children, parents, brothers and _ sis- 
ters. or the survivors. thereof. 
Where there is a primary beneficiary only 


to receive interest there may be four 
tive beneficiaries to receive the 
of whom may 
stated. 


alterna- 
principal, two 
consist of any of the classes 


II. Settlement by Installments for a Period 
Certain (Mode of Settlement No. 2) 
Not over 50 years’ 
able. 
Four successive lives may _ receive 
ments if living on the due date of death of 
the insured; e. g., each installment may be 
payable to A if living on the due date of the 
installment; otherwise to B if living on the 
due date of the installment; otherwise to C 
if living on the due date of the installment; 
otherwise to D if living on the date of the 
installment; otherwise the commuted value of 
any unpaid installments to some designated 
person, or estate, or to children, parents or 
rothers and sisters as a class. 
the successive installment 
are less than four, the possible 
ficiaries of the commuted 
creased correspondingly, it 
to provide not more 
sons to receive the 
If the numbers of years’ installments is not 
over thirty, any two of the first three bene 
ficiaries may consist of one of the following 
classes: Children, parents, brothers and_ sis- 
ters, or the survivors thereof, 


III. Life Income With Any Number of Years’ 
Payment Certain (Mode of Settlement No. 3) 


In case of the death of the primary bene 
ficiary, before receiving all the guaranteed in 
stallments, the remaining installments certain 
may be paid to a first, second or third con- 
tingent beneficiary if living on the due date. 
The first or second contingent beneficiary, or 
both may consist of one of the following 
classes: Children, parents, brothers and_ sis- 
ters, or the survivors. thereof. 

After the death of the last installment bene- 
ficiary the commuted value of any unpaid in- 
stallments may be paid to some designated 
person or estate or to children, parents, or 
brothers and sisters as a class, 

the successive installment 
are less than four, the possible 
ficiaries of the commuted 
creased correspondingly, it 
to provide not more 
sons to receive the 


installments to be pay- 


install- 


beneficiaries 
alternate bene 
value may be _ in- 
being the intent 
than five successive per- 
proceeds. 


beneficiaries 
alternate bene 
value may be in- 
being the intent 
than five successive per- 
proceeds. 

General 
Settlement by either No. 
follow No. 1 when the 
II or No. ITI 


Il or No. IIT may 
installments under No. 
begin not later than the end 
of the first life or the attaining of a specific 
age by the first contingent beneficiary who is 
to receive the installments. If No. If or No. 

IIT begin not later than the end of the first 
life. there may be three cciataaeel bene fi- 
Ciaries to receive the installments. If No. II 
or No. III begin on the attaining of a specified 
age by the first contingent beneficiary, there 
may be a second afid third contingent bene- 
ficiary to receive the installments. 

The proceeds of a policy may be divided and 
the shares treated separately under I, II 
or TIT, 

The term “children” as used in this report 
n “descendants” in the first degree only. 
The term “children” may refer to children of 
the insured or of a child of the insured. 

Restrictions 
of settlement should be entered into 
under which the company would be required to 
exercise discretionary powers or be obliged to 
See that the proceeds of the policies were ap 
9 to any particular purpose. There should 
€ certainty with respect to the amount pay- 


No mode 


Aetna Life Reduces 
Premium Schedules 


MAKES DIVIDEND 


INCREASES 





Numerous Changes Go Into Effect Jan- 
uary First; Disability Clause Also 
Liberalized 





Reductions in premium rates on par- 
ticipating policies, and increased divi- 
dends on such policies now in force, 
are among the changes contained in 
the Aetna Life’s new rate manual, 
which will become effective January 1. 
Reductions in ‘semi-annual, quarterly 
and monthly premiums, and the liber- 
alization of a disability clause in the 
participating department, also are pro- 
vided for in the new manual. 

In a formal announcement of the 
manual changes just made public, the 
company says: 


“The Aetna Life not only has one 
of the largest non-participating life 


businesses in the world, but in its par- 
ticipating department it also ranks 
among ‘the great companies of ‘the 
country. Through its conservative 
management in the past, it has built 
up a large surplus in this department 
and is now justified in substantially 
decreasing the cost of insurance to 
its participating policyholders through 
an increase in dividend scale. This 
is done with confidence that the divi- 
dend scale now being adopted can be 
maintained and even increased in the 
future on continuation of normal busi- 
ness conditions.” 

The reductions for semi-annual, quar- 
terly and monthly premiums will be 
effective on all plans of life insurance. 
The extra cost of paying semi annually 
and quarterly has been reduced from 
one-half to one-third below that form- 
erly in effect. The cost of paying 
monthly premiums under the new plan 
is no higher than that formerly charg- 
ed on quarterly payments. 

Participating straight life and lim- 
ited payment policies are offered in the 
new manual to replace the former par- 
ticipating endowment at age 85 policy, 
which is eliminated. The decided pref- 
erence for straight life in the cases 
of long term policies, and the far su- 
perior old age income policies now of- 
fered, have helped to bring about this 
change. The guarantee value for these 
new participating policies will be the 
same as for non-participating. 





WOODS AGENCY’S BIG VOLUME 





Paid-for Business for Past Twelve 
Months Amounts to $41,584,997; 
In Force $310,460,853 


The Edward A. Woods agency of the 
Equitable Society at Pittsburgh, cover- 
ing sixty-one counties in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Viriginia, now has in 
force $310,460,853 represented by 144,- 
420 policies. The paid business for the 
last twelve months amounts to $41,- 
584,997 and the increase for the ten 
months of 1923 in paid business is $7,- 
079,494. The agency has 185 full time 
underwriters. 





Life & Casualty, of 
planning to move its 
quarters from the Lyric 
Building to more spacious and com- 
modious quarters in the new Grace 
Street Bank and Trust Company build- 
ing. 


The Virginia 
Richmond, is 
home. office 


able the time off payment and the persons 
to whom payment is to be made. If interest is 
to be paid a minimum rate should be named in 
order to prevent disputes and_ questions of 
accounting. Simplicity and brevity should be 
urged, and no mode of settlement adopted. the 
carrying out of which in the future is likely 
to embarrass or cause undue difficulty to the 
company, 
General Scope 

There should be a strict compliance with 
laws imposing restraints upon alienation, as 
in New York State, and avoidance of any 
violation of statute or rule against perpetul- 
ties in states where the latter statute or rule 
exists, when deemed applicable by counsel. 





THIS YEAR 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, Massachusetts 


Completes Four-Score Years of Public Service 








1843 — 





This Company, the First Mutual, is 
Young in Spirit and Progressive in Action 


Eightieth Business Year — 


1923 




















TO HAVE AGENCY LIBRARY 





Guardian Life Fellowship Organized 
in Philadelphia; E. J. Berlet 
Honorary President 





Underwriters connected with the E. 
J. Berlet agency in Philadelphia have 
organized the Guardian Life Fellow- 
ship. 

J. Ellwood Barrett was elected pres- 
ident. Other officers who were elec- 
ted are Ralph de Lucia, vice-president; 
F. M. Lengel, secretary, and Miss A 
Flomen, treasurer. ‘KE. J. Berlet was 
elected honorary president. E. W. Em- 
mons was made librarian with Miss 
M. B. Cooper and George B. Donnelly 
as associates. Life members elected 
were I. Samuel Goldman, J. J. Mongan, 
Walter O. W. Smith and Irving Strauss. 

The first objective of the new organ- 
ization is the establishment of an in- 
surance library at the Philadelphia 
agency headquarters. Manager Berlet 
has promised his active financial co- 
operation for the movement. 





WRITING OVER-WEIGHT WOMEN 


The Bankers Life has brought out a 
new weight table for women, the com- 
pany having decided to liberalize its 
practice in accepting female risks that 
are over-weight, if acceptable in other 
respects. 








———_—______ 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL SCALE 





Distribution for 1924 Shows Increase 
of Nine Per Cent Over Last 
Year’s Dividends 





The Connecticut Mutual Life has pre- 
pared its dividend scale for 1924, which 
is an average increase over 1923 of 


about 9 per cent. The interest rate 
on accumulations has also been raised 
from 4.6 per cent to 4.7 per cent. A 





few dividend illustrations follow: 
Ordinary Life 

Age 20 35 50 

Year 

1st $3.60 $4.46 $6.42 

5th 4.05 5.27 7.90 

10th 4.71 6.42 9.84 

20th 6.33 9.15 13.66 
SELLS INCOME TO WOMEN 


Miss Nellie C. Braman of the Provi- 
dence office of the Equitable Society 
is a specialist on income bonds for 
women having sold this form chiefly 
for years. She has over seven hun- 
dred clients who are carrying this pol- 
icy. Miss Braman was formerly a 
clerical worker in the Providence of- 
fice but in 1916 she took up field work 
devoting her work entirely to women, 
She has exceeded $20,000 a month pro- 
duction all this year. 








$30,046,105. 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was 
the first American legal reserve life insurance company to 
pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years it has 
consistently made dividend returns to policyholders, and, 
except for an occasional slight decrease in schedule, has 
maintained an upward trend in its returns. 

In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders 


Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% 
(according to plan and age), and it has set aside for 1923 
dividends to policyholders $32,832,839, equalling about 34% 
of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 


For terms to producing Agents address 











34 Nassau Street, New York City 
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How Community Laws 
Operate in Louisiana 


CALIFORNIA 





DIFFERS FROM 





E. J. McGivney Shows Recent Decision 
Not in Line With Code of 
Louisiana 





The recent California decision in the 
case of New York Life vs. Bank of 
Italy has caused some concern as to 
its possible influence in other states 
having marital community property 
laws and the decision from the stand- 
point of the Louisiana laws was discus- 
sed before the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel by Eugene J. McGtiv- 
ney, general counsel of the Pan-Amert- 
can Life of New Orleans. 

Mr. McGivney’s summary 
stance follows: 

Under the law of Louisiana, “the 
property of married persons is divided 
into separate and common property. 
Separate property Is that which either 
party brings into the marriage, or ac- 
quires during the marriage with sep- 
arate funds, or by inheritance, or by 
donation made to him or her particu- 
larly. Common property is that which 
is acquired by the husband and wife 
during marriage, in any manner differ- 
ent from that above declared. But 
when the title to community property 
stands in the name of the wife, it can- 
not be mortgaged or sold without her 
written authority or consent.” 

If there be no stipulation to the con- 
trary in the marriage contract, all 
property acquired by the reciprocal la- 
bor or industry of both husband and 
wife falls into the community, which fs 
sometimes called a partnership. 


, How Laws Differ 

Thus it will be seen that the law of 
Louisiana differs essentially from that 
of California in that the wife in Louls- 
iana does not acquire any vested in- 
terest in community property until the 
dissolution of the marriage. 

In Louisiana “a policy of life insur- 
ance issued to a married man during 
the existence of the community, and 
made payable to his executors, admin- 
istrators and assigns, falls into the 
community, and not his separate es- 
tate, on the dissolution of the former 
by his death.” The husband ig not 
permitted to build up a separate es- 
tate to the disadvantage of the com- 
munity by taking out life insurance 
on his own life and making the same 
payable to his estate, as apparently he 
may do in another state also having 
community laws. If he takes out the 
life insurance before his marriage, the 
proceeds belong to his separate es- 
tate, but the community is a creditor 
for any premiums paid out of its funds. 

On the other hand, a husband may 
make his wife the beneficiary of a 
policy on his life, and pay the preml- 
um therefor out of community funds, 
and the proceeds form no part of the 
community, but become her separate 
paraphernal property, and, in policies 
where the right to change the bene- 
ficilary was not reserved, her interest 
was vested, and she could not be dl- 
vested by any assignment made by the 
husband, or his dropping the policy 
and taking out in leu thereof anoth- 
er policy made in favor of another, 
even though the Civil Code permits 
donations between wife and husband 
to be revoked. 


Insurance Not Subject To Code 

Thus it will be seen that in Louls- 
iana, not only does the wife not ac- 
quire a vested interest in a life insur- 
ance policy payable to the estate of 
her husband, but that such contract 
is not regarded as subject to the pro- 
visions of the Civil Code of Louisiana, 
referring to donations, which provi- 
sions are in some respects similar to 
the Code provisions of California. 

In Louisiana, the courts have ex- 
pressly recognized the right of the in- 


in sub- 


sured to change the beneficiary, where 
such right is reserved in the policy. 
The Louisiana courts have gone far to 
give the wife the proceeds of life in- 
surance policies, but they have not 
gone as far as the California court, 
and refused to recognize the right of 
the insured to change the beneficiary 
when such right is reserved in a mod- 
ern life insurance contract. In the 
case of older forms of policies, where 
such right was not reserved, the court 
has been adamant and has defeated 
every device of creditors and attemp 
ted change of beneficiary to divest her 


W. J. GRAHAM TALK 
(Continued from page 3) 

Sary to pay such taxes without the sacrifice 

of the securities. Elihu Root. 

A strikingly convincing approach, 
though an intricate one, was that which 
outlined the suggestion of a Single Pre- 
mium Insurance policy for tax purposes. 
The case was quoted of a man at age 45 
who would be approached to buy a Sin- 
gle Premium policy for $200,000, thus 
making available $200,000 for holding 
his estate intact which would include a 
budget for not only the State and Fed- 
eral Taxes, but for administration ex- 


penses, debts and other items which 
commonly shrink the estate. The ap- 
proach here was, “Mr. Brown, to hold 
your estate intact we will figure that 
you will need about $200,000 ready cash 
as against these various items. I have 
now a plan to propose by which you can 
supply this $200,000 at practically a 50 
per cent. discount. For a premium of 
$118.726 at your age, we will issue a 
participating $200,000 paid-up policy.” 
It was pointed out that this would com- 
monly bring the answer, “Yes, but it is 
no simple matter for me to pay so high 
a premium at this time.” This naturally 
leads to consideration of the fact that, 
if he would in his lifetime find it diffi- 
cult to raise $118,000 for a sound invest- 
ment, how much more difficult would it 
be for his heirs to raise $200,000 for im- 
perative necessities of the estate at a 
time when the estate was passing into 
new and less experienced hands. The 
proposition then for amortizing this 
debt by the payment of a small annual 
premium comes in order. 
Recapitulation 

A brief recapitulation of the five chief 
reasons that commend life insurance to 
those having estates were stated as the 
following: 

1. Inheritance Tax Insurance provides the 


aeer to pay the tax promptly when it comes 
due. 


i ., 
_ 2. Inheritance Tax Insurance keeps the estate 
intact. 

3. Inheritance Tax Insurance conserves 
— by avoiding losses resulting from forced 
sales. 

4. Inheritance Tax Insurance amortizes the 
tax, making it payable by means of moderate 
annual payments during the lifetime of the 
testator. 

5. Inheritance Tax Insurance enables execu. 
tors to pay taxes when due, thus avoiding pen. 
alties imposed by law for delays. An additional 
advantage accrues in certain states where re. 
bates are granted for prompt payment. 





STATUS OF NIAGARA LIFE 


Within ten months of the failure of 
the Niagara Life Insurance Company 
of Buffalo, New York, the assets have 
been marshalled, the debts fixed and 
the liabilities of policyholders satisfied 
160% by transfer to and reinsurance 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, according to the report of 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., State Super. 
intendent of Insurance, which was filed 
in the Erie County Clerk’s office. The 
report also recommends the immediate 
payment of a first dividend of 80 per 
centum to the creditors. 





F. G. Gerhard, until recently cop. 
nected with the actuarial department 
of the New York Life, has been ap. 
pointed assistant actuary for the Mis. 
souri State Life. 

















For Agency relations write the Home Office. 














Ten Thousand Leads in One Month 


“It is the cooperation which I have had from the Union Central 
and its Officers that binds and ties me to the Company.” 


This is only one of the many expressions 
of appreciation received from our Agents. 
10,000 leads in one month were furnished 
from one circular alone. Such “Teamwork” 
insures success to Union Central Agents. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Would Strip Policies 
Of Technical Forms 


PENN MUTUAL NOW REVISING 








Stewart Anderson Tells Life Counsel 
All Policies Should Be in 
Everyday English 





A revision and reconstruction of all 
forms of life insurance contracts to 
achieve simplicity and effectiveness is 
one of the needs the business is facing, 
said Stewart Anderson, manager of the 
Bureau of Field Service of the Penn 
Mutual Life, speaking before the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel at its 
dinner last week. He also said that 
guch a revision has already been start- 
ed by the Penn Mutual Life. 

Mr. Anderson said that the policy 
was the companies’ best piece of ad- 
vertising literature and that it should 
be simple in form and construction and 
easily understood by the average buyer 
of life insurance. He said that “Read 
Your Policy’ campaigns were _ futile 
when the policy form is formidable and 
complex. Mr. Anderson used a novel 
method of putting his idea over, in cit- 
ing two actual incidents, one the com- 
ments of a small town grocer, repre- 
genting the life insurance buyer, and 
the other the opinion of an agent on 
policy forms. 

Policy a Selling Factor 

As the agent uses the policy in sell- 
ing, it should appeal to the eye as well 
as to the understanding, Mr. Anderson 
said, and he believes that the “high 
spots” of the policy should be massed 
on the front page in suitable type. 
Related things should be brought to- 
gether, or if space limitations prevent 
they should be cross-referenced so as 
to be found readily. 

The naked statement of the sum in- 
sured, and the naked statement of the 
amount and date of premium payment, 
on the first page, are shining examples 
of how not to describe these two things, 
said Mr. Anderson. These statements, 
apparently entireties, are modified by 
many other provisions in the contract, 
and usually without any first-page in- 
dication that these modifications exist. 

The third thing Mr. Anderson would 
do would be to drain the contract of 
every technical syllable except such as 
statutes may compel us to use, and in 
their place use simple, everyday Eng- 
lish. “Not simple actuarial English, or 
simple law English,” said Mr. Ander- 
son, “but the simple English of the 
everyday man on the street.” 

Mr. Anderson said he would display 
the chief selling points on the front 
page in type that talks; group or con- 
nect things that are related; use sim- 
ple English and short sentences; and 
break up long paragraphs into very 
short paragraphs, and give boldfaced 
indicators to these short paragraphs. 
If this were done, the agent, he said, 
would have a piece of advertising lit- 
erature that would delight him by its 
helpfulness in making sales, resulting 
in easier sales and a larger number 
of sales, and the average policyholder 
would have a self-interpreting instru- 
Ment, when he needed to avail him- 
self of any one of the several services 
that are contained in a modern life in- 
surance contract. 

Reformation Has Begun 


The modern life insurance contract 
has grown into a formidable and com- 
Plex instrument, Mr. Anderson _,said 
formidable because’ of the number of 
hew provisions which it contains, 
which use up all of its available space, 
and complex because of the interrela- 
tion of the old and the new provisions. 
Life insurance salesmanship has par- 
ticipated in the notable development in 
the art of salesmanship which is mani- 
fested in all other lines of business, 
and consequently agency departments, 
keeping abreast of the times, are keen- 
ly concerned in everything that is ad- 


vantageous to their salesmen when 
they face the prospect. Executives are 
sensing the wisdom of the collabora- 
tion of the agency departments with 
the actuarial and the law departments 
in creating contracts which are to be 
sold by agents by modern methods. 
The result of it all is that the reforma- 
tion of policy contracts has begun, and 
when it has become general, the busi- 
ness will have taken a longer step for- 
ward in respect to policy contracts, he 
said, than it has taken in any, or all, 
of the years since the income contract 
was devised. 

“You gentlemen of the law,” said Mr. 
Anderson, “because of your connection 
with policy work, and some of you be- 
cause you are executives as well as 
counsel, are in a position to speed this 
reformational work, and thereby to give 
still greater power of service to the 
mighty institution of life insurance, to 
which all of us are devoted, and to 
which is our supreme fealty. The 
company that first produces and mar- 
kets a contract such as I have describ- 
ed will give to its field men a most 
profitable advantage, and will for it- 
self win the increased prestige which 
comes from leadership. Nevertheless, 
the benefits of this reformation belong 
to the entire insuring public, and are 
too valuable to be monopolized in their 
distribution by a= single company. 
Hence I am glad to be able to tell you 
that the Penn Mutual—willingly re- 
nouncing any primary and sole advan- 
tage—has projected such a revision of 
its contracts as I have outlined, and 
the work is about to begin. Each for 
all, and all for each in the higher serv- 
ice of the public is a principle whose 
recognition brings its own full measure 
of reward.” 





OFFICERS OF LIFE COUNSEL 





Frederick L. Allen, Mutual Life Presi- 
dent: George B. Young, National Vt., 
Chairman Executive Committee 





The new officers of the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel elected at 
the meeting in New York last week 
are: 

President, Frederick L. Allen, gen- 
eral solicitor of the Mutual Life; vice- 
president, James C. Jones, Jr., general 
counsel, American National Assurance 
Co., St. Louis; secretary-treasurer, Wil- 
liam J. Tully, general solicitor, Metro- 
politan Life, New York; assistant sec- 
retary, William B. Northrup, Metropol- 
itan Life. 

oxecutive Committee, chairman, 
George B. Young, general counsel, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; William H. 
Davis, vice-president and general coun- 
sel, Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles; 
George Lines, general counsel, North- 
western Mutual, Milwaukee; Joseph 
S. Conwell, Penn Mutual Life; Chand- 
ler Bullock, vice-president and general 
counsel, State Mutual Life, Worcester. 





Erastus Corning Davis, Jr., has been 
appointed district manager for the 
Guardian Life at Albany to succeed F. 
W. Devereux. 


LUNCHEON TO D. F. APPEL 





Members of Allen Agency of New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Hosts to Vice- 
President of Company 


One of the pleasant social functions 
among the many in this city last week 
when so many prominent insurance 
men were in town was that extended to 
Daniel F. Appel, vice-president of the 
New England Mutual Life, by the mem- 
bers of the Edward W. Allen General 
Agency, 217 Broadway, on December 8. 
Trusten P. Edwards was toastmaster 
and the committee in charge of the 
luncheon consisted of Thomas E. Hart- 
mann, H. Arthur Schmidt and Mr. 
Edwards. 

In addition to those mentioned among 
those present were William W. Bards- 
ley, Harold E. Coe, Clayton R. Coyle, 
Charles F. Donnelly, Charles H. Ellard, 


Isadore Fried, Harry D. rilbert, 
Thomas E. Hartmann, Thomas H. 
Hodgkinson, Royal A. Honold, Dr. 


James M. Kent, George R. Larwill, 
Joseph L. McAvoy, John H. Marriott. 

Also, Frank E. Mendes, Harry M. 
Messinger, Arthur Miller, Warren lL. 
Murray, B. J. O’Keefe, Arthur C. Rein- 
ecke, Howard Ryer, H. Arthur Schmidt, 
William E. Selph, Francis F. Simpson, 
George A. Smith, Carl E. Spaulding, 
Dr. D. D. Stowell, Max M. Tarna, Paul 
Tillinghast, Dr. W. Morris Weeden and 
James B. Whiton. 





SHOW DIPHTHERIA TEST 

The John Hancock Mutual Life at a 
recent health show in Boston, put on a 
motion picture showing the Schick test 
for diphtheria, by which it is deter- 
mined whether a child is susceptible to 
diphtheria. Dr. Schick posed for a 
part of the picture in the John Han- 
cock medical department. The com- 
pany has also issued a pamphlet on 
“Preventing Diphtheria.” 





NEW ORANGE SUPERINTENDENT 

Cornelius F. Lynch, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of the John Han- 
cock at Salem and later at Haverhill, 
Mass., has been promoted to take the 
company’s superintendency at the new- 
ly established agency in Orange, New 
Jersey. Mr. Lynch has been in the 
company’s service since 1905 and is 
well qualified by experience and abil- 
ity to take charge of the new agency, 





INSURED MARTHA MANSFIELD 

Martha Mansfield, the motion picture 
actress who died recently as the result 
of burns received while on “location,” 
was insured in the Connecticut Gener- 
al Life for $50,000 on the 20-payment 
life plan. The insurance was takep 
out several years ago. 





NEW DIRECTORS 

William H. Folwell has been elected 
a director of the Girard Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia. Charles K. 
Haddon, of Haddonfield, N. J., has been 
elected a director of the Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Co., succeeding the late 
George Bodenstein. 





tives. 


Independence Square 





THE PENN MUTUAL 


is national in the scope of its operations. 
It is individual in the service that it renders 
to its members and to its field representa- 


Back of your independence it is ready to 
stand as an economic bulwark. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Philadelphia 














—for in this city, the factory output 
alone is over $100,000,000 per year. 
Your opportunity is unlimited, but you 
must be a big man to swing it. 


You must be a big personal producer, 
and a good organizer of men: You must 
have a high social position, and-at least 
$25,000 in assets. You must be able to 
earn at least $12,000 per year. 


That is the man required—worthy of 
our 100% co-operation in finding and 
closing business and the support of a 
company with a low percentage of re- 
jections, high ratio of assets to liabili- 
ties, and policies having new selling 
features and settlement provisions, not 
yet issued by any other company. 


Picture the business you can build for 
yourself, with such strong assistance 
and in such a prosperous city. Your 
contract (direct with the home office) 
will call for a liberal first year com- 
mission, a renewal commission, a col- 
lection fee, an office allowance and a 
business-development allowance. 


Show us what you can do! Address 
“JACKSON,” c/o this paper. 


Note: We also have an unusually 
attractive, special contract for good 
salesmen whose experience is limited. 








LOCATES IN THEATRICAL ZONE 





John J. Kemp, Specialist in Insurance 
For Theatrical People Moves 
To Aeolian Hall 





John J. Kemp, the life insurance man 
who specializes in placing insurance for 
theatrical people, has moved his head- 
quarters uptown for the convenience of 
his clientele and has opened an office 
in the Aeolian Hall Building, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York. Mr. Kemp is 
the man who placed a large line of in- 
surance for Will Rogers, the Jariat- 
throwing comedian, this year, involv- 


ing an annual premium of $25,000. The 
list of Mr. Kemp’s theatrical clients 


reads like a roster of Broadway stars. 
His business has grown to such volume 
this year that it became desirable to 
locate in the center of the theatrical 
district. 

This year Mr. Kemp’s life insurance 
production will exceed $1,000,000, prac- 
tically all of it on people of the stage 
and the bulk of it on the leading stars 
of Broadway successes. His total new 
premiums for the year will amount to 
nearly $50,000. Because of the. dis- 
crimination against theatrical risks 
practiced by many of the companies, 
most agents find it difficult to place 
these lines of insurance and especially 
to get satisfactory amounts on the suc- 
cessful stars whose earnings justify 
them in being heavily insured. Mr. 
Kemp’s success in getting large cover- 
age for his professional clients is indi- 
cated in the big policies he has placed 
for Will Rogers. 





TO ADOPT HIGHER LIMITS 
The Massachusetts Mutual on Janu- 
ary 1 will put into effect higher limits. 
They are as follows: 


Age Amounts 
15-20 $100,000 
20-25 150,000 
25-55 200,000 
55-60 100,000 
60-65 20,000 
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THE LIFE PRESIDENTS MEETINGS 


Mach year a number of the leading 
life insurance executives of the coun- 
try come to New York and read before 
the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents thoughtful addresses on the big 
life insurance questions of the day. These 
annual gatherings have come to be in- 
stitutions of the business. Students 
of life insurance and publications in 
and outside of insurance look forward 
to these discussions as primary sources 
of information on one of the greatest 
of modern social forces. 

Anyone connected with insurance, or 
whose interests touch insurance chan 
nels, who neglects to read certain of 
these important contributions to ingsur- 
ance information, is deliberately turn- 
ing away from the best thought on the 
subject. 

The meetings of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents are unlike 
the gatherings of leaders in any other 
line of business. The key-note of these 
meetings has never been “production” 
or “profits” and the note of “How to 
get more business” has never been 
heard before that unique organization. 
On the other hand, no meeting has pas- 
sed without a clear message having 
been heard of human service, protec- 
tion and security through life insur- 
ance. The vision of the higher func- 
tions of a great business as pictured 
in the life presidents meetings gives 
added impetus each year to the great 
conception of service that marks mod- 
ern life insurance practice. 





FOUR MORE APPOINTMENTS 

The New York Indemnity Company 
announces the following gencral agency 
appointments: 

Reed-Penington, 
rado. 

Stembler Insurance Agency, 

The Monarch Investment 
Wichita, Kan. 

Verschoyles Insurance Agency, Dal- 
las. 

Complete arrangements have been 
made for the handling of claims, in- 
spections and payroll audits at each 
of these points. 


Inc., Denver, Colo- 
Miami. 


Company, 


Hartford A, & I. Sues 
Assured’s Assailant 


UNIQUE ACTION ON COAST 
Employe of Newspaper, Insured By 
Company, Was Kicked and Beaten; 


Then Sued 


An unique suit in California has been 
by the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity. It is for $100,000 damages 
against Fred H. Schneider, of Anahe’m, 
California. 


brought 


The allegation of the com- 
that C. W. Ormiston, a po’icy- 
holder, was assaulted by Schneider and 


pany is 


so seriously injured that the insurance 
company was obliged to pay him dam- 
ages to the extent of $2,745. The com- 
pany asks leave to keep this sum for 
itself and to pay Ormiston the balane? 
of the $100,000, which it seeks to recov- 
from 


er Schneider. 


Newspaper’s Version 


A California newspaper tells this 
version of the affair: 
“Ormiston was employed as a solic: 


itor for a Los Angeles newspaper, 
which really held the policy covering 
him as an employee, when his injuries 
were received. On November 22, 1922, 
it was said, he called at Schneider’s 
home, 226 Claudina Street, Anaheim, 
in the course of his employment. He 
was viciously attacked by Schneider, 
being knocked down and kicked. 
“Ormiston was said to have lost one 
eye in the encounter, a surgical oper- 


ation for its removal being required. 

“The insurance company, which 
claims to have already paid a 
claim of $1,297.75, and declares it is 


obligated to pay $1,496.75, indicates its 
belief that Ormiston is not nearly com- 
pensated by his insurance protection. 
It fixes his damages at $100,000 and de- 
mands judgment for that amount against 
Schneider, Ormiston to receive the sur- 
plus after the company is repaid. 

“Attorney George L. Green and Clyde 
Bishop represent the plaintiff. For the 
purposes of the action, Ormiston is 
made a defendant as well as Schnei- 
der.” 





MUTUAL LIFE’S NEW SCALE 


Company Has Record of Twenty.three 
Years of Increased Dividends 
With Specials 


The Mutual Life will pay increased 
dividends for 1924, the company having 
a record of paying increasing divi- 
dends for twenty-three years, with five 


special dividends. A few illustrations 
follow: 
Ordinary Life 

Age 35 50 
Year 

Ist $4.19 $4.92 $7.41 
5th 4.63 5.79 9.30 
10th 5.29 7.07 11.83 
20th 7.06 10.40 17.12 





‘ Insure Holland’s Life for $500,000 


The board of directors of the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity Co. has taken out 
a policy of $500,000 on the life of 
Charles H. Holland, president of that 
company. It is the same type of con- 
tract which business’ organizations 
throughout the country are buying for 
important executives—what are known 
as “key men’—in order to protect the 
corporation during the days following 
the death of such an executive until 
there is a readjustment of executive 
authority. 

As will be recalled the Independence 
Was organized and put into operation 
with the expressed provision that Mr. 
Holland, then president of another 
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F, L, ALLEN 


Frederick L. Allen, general solicitor 
of the Mutual Life, who was elected 
president of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel at its annual meet- 
ing in New York last week, has been 
the official head of the law department 
of the Mutual Life since 1911. Prior 
to going with the Mutual Life, Mr. Al- 


len was connected with the law firm 
of Davies, Short & Townsend, the 


senior member of which firm, the late 


Julien T. Dav'es, was for a number of 
years the g reral counsel of the Mu- 
tual Life. Mr. Allen is a member of 


the American Bar Association, the New 
York State Bar Association, the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York and the New York County Law- 
yers Association. 

* a * 

William H. Gartside, second assist- 
ant manager of the Fireman’s Fund, 
Western Department, was a_ visitor 
here last week. Mr. Gartside is one 
of those youthful appearing under- 
writers who have spent a quarter of a 
century in the business. He made his 
start in the Continental department un- 
der J. J. McDonald. Despite all the 
worries which underwriters are sup- 
posed to face there really must be 
something about the business that is 
restful to the nerves and induces to 
longevity because if not why does the 
appearance of executives so often belie 
their years. Or, to put it in another 
way, why do so many fire underwriters 
look exactly as they did ten or fifteen 
years ago? 

*¢ ¢ 

The Long Island office of the Aetna 
Life wrote a considerable part of the 
line of $1,000,000 insurance on the life 
of William M. Greve, president of the 
Prudence Bond Corp. of Brooklyn. 





company, should be its president. Cap- 
ital and surplus to the amount of $3, 
000,000 were raised with this under 
standing, and Mr. Holland was not ap- 
proached until the money had _ been 
subscribed and was actually in the 
bank. In view of the importance plac- 
ed upon Mr. Holland’s connection with 
the new company the board decided to 
insure his life. It is understood that 
Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith, 
Philadelphia, were the agents who 
wrote the policy. William H. Kingsley, 
vice-president of the Penn Mutual Life, 
is on the Independence board and gave 


his expert advice on the subject. Six 
companies are carrying the Holland 
insurance, 


Sidney Holt, who has joined the pyp. 
licity department of the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies in Hartforq 


was guest of a luncheon given by Young | 


Kk. Allison, Jr., and other 
men at Keen’s Chop House on Thurs 
day of last week. Mr. Holt was forp. 
erly with the Associated Press. 

* 


W. G. Curtis, eastern field repregep. 
tative of the Standard Accident Inguyy. 
ance Co. has left for two weeks’ vaga. 
tion in Bermuda. 

a” * + 

T. H. Hudson retires from the pogj. 

tion of manager and secretary of the 


Canada Accident & Fire Assurance 
Company, December 31, and will bh 
succeeded by T. H. Roden, who has 


been casualty manager of the company 
since 1917. 
oo * * 

Robert R. toe Laer, formerly a rein. 
surance broker here for several Duteh 
marine insurance companies which 
later became insolvent, is now a “radio 
doctor,” according to an advertisement 
appearing recently in a New York 
newspaper. He gives instructions ip 
radio for $5 and also sells radio outfits 
guaranteed for one year. 

* * * 

Albert W. Atwood, regarded by 
many as the most capable popular 
writer on business subjects for mag- 
azines of national circulation, is now 
at work with an article on “Inher:tance 
Tax Insurance,” which is to be pub- 
lished in the “Saturday Evening Post.” 





THREE FIGURES IN CHARGE 


Walsh To Head Standard’s Fidelity De. 
partment; Wirth Back With Na- 
tional; Sands’ New Post 





M. A. Walsh, assistant superinten- 
dent and office manager of the fidel- 
ity department of the National Surety 
is resigning his position to take charge 
of the fidelity department of the Stan 
dard Accident in Detroit. Mr. Walsh 
has been with the National over four 


teen years. Lyle Sands, president of 
the Natsureco Fidelity Club, who has 
been with the company for ten years 


will succeed Mr. Walsh as head of the 
blanket bond division. Gustave Wir'h, 
Jr., at one time identified with the Na- 
tional, is returning to the company as 
office manager of the fidelity depart 
ment in charge of the personnel divi 
sion. Mr. Wirth was with tho Nation- 
al Surety from 1910 to 1916, since 
which time he has been identified with 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
the Globe Indemnity and the London 
& Lancashire, 


TO RETAIN PRINTING 





F. C. Crittenden Made Associate Mem- 
ber of Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference 


When it was announced that the 
National Life of the U. S. A. would pull 
out of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers’ Conference there was consid: 
erable interest evinced as to who 
would print the manual of the confer 
ence in the future as it had been under 
the direction of F. C. Crittenden, man- 
ager of the printing department of the 
National Life of the U. S. A. It is now 
announced that Mr. Crittenden has 
been made an associate member of the 
Conference, and will continue his very 


efficient work as a member. of | the 
Manual Committee. The mid-winter 
meeting of the conference will be at 


Hotel Congress, Chicago, March 5-6. 





TO SAIL AROUND THE WORLD 
H. G. B. Alexander, president of the 
Continental Casualty, is soon to leave 
on a trip around the world. 
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New Jersey Specials 
Dine With Blue Goose 


qwO AFFAIRS HELD IN TRENTON 





Dinner at Home of Standard Fire of 
That City; Former Governor Stokes 
Addresses Field Men 





A meeting of the New Jersey Special 
Agents’ Association in Trenton on Mon- 
day of th’s week was followed by a 
dinner of the New York pond of the 
Blue Goose, the social organization of 
fre insurance; and it all resulted in 
more than one hundred insurance men 
sitting down to a dinner at the offices 
oi the Standard Fire Insurance Co.'s 
puilding. The specials had lunch in a 
restaurant. Both affairs were success- 
ful and the diners remained until late. 
The new building of the Standard Fire 
is a credit to the state. It is in a nice 
residential section of the city, and has 
all the conveniences of an up-to-date 
insurance structure. President O. J. 
Prior was congratulated by the visi- 
tors on the beautiful appearance and 
arrangement of the building. 


The Specials’ Meeting 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New Jersey Special Agents Association 
was held in Trenton at Hildebrecht’s 
restaurant last Monday and a most in- 
teresting talk on historical matters, 
ma‘nly dealing with the part that New 
Jersey played in the American Revolu 
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$20 a Day in Premiums 
On One Parcel Post Sale 


OPPORTUNITIES POINTED OUT 





This Coverage Explained to Agents; 
Certificate Form of Policy Contin- 
ues to Be Most Popular 





In December, 1922, an agent of the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies 
interested a sales organization in the 
value of parcel post insurance. The 
application was signed and accepted— 
with the result that the premiums for 
the closing month of 1922 and the first 
nine months of 1923 have totaled $6,150, 
or an average of $615 a month—con- 
siderably more than $20 a day. 

This incident is told by the company 
in a brochure to agents on parcel post 
insurance, just published. 

There is also told the experience of 
a New England manufacturing concern 
which paid an agent of the company 
$25 for a book of 500 coupons in 1916, 
purchasing Aetna Parcel Post Insur- 
ance amounting to $3,051 in 1922. An- 
other customer purchased parcel post 
insurance on the Open Form policy, 
with the customary initial premium of 
$100, and developed a premium in ex- 


cess of $2,300 during the balance of 
the year. 
The certificate form of policy con- 


ttnnes to be the plan of insurance 
which is best adapted to the majority 











GET BIG LINE 





Marsh & McLennan To Have Charge of 
Placing of Insurance for the Tob- 
acco Growers’ Cooperative 
Ass’n of Virginia and 
the Carolinas 

Marsh & McLennan, New York brok- 
ers, will hereafter have charge of the 
placing of all insurance carried by the 
Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion of Virginia and the Carolinas, the 
executive board having decided at a 
meeting this week to turn the account 
over to them. 

Marsh & McLennan succeed John D. 
Fry, former manager of the insurance 


department of the association, who 
died recently. They won out over a 
large field of applicants, including a 


number of special agents. 


DINNER TO MCCULLOCH 





Will Be Held In Harrisburg This Eve- 
ning; Donaldson and Lott 
To Talk 





Insurance Commissioner Samuel W. 
McCulloch will be honored by a testi- 
monial dinner on Friday evening, Be 
cember 14, at the Penn-Hafris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa., by the Insurance As- 
sociation of Central Pennsylvania, The 
principal speakers will be the Hon. 
Thomas B. Donaldson and President 
Edson S. Lott of the United States 
Casualty Company. 





WITHDRAWS RESIGNATION 
The Royal Exchange has withdrawn 
its resignation from the Eastern Union, 














Sa, 


CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis em 


Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 
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Hyde Withdraws 
Notice on Licenses 


RECALLS CANCELLATION THREAT 


Missouri Commissioner Told By Court 
to Rescind Action; Also Told Kind 
of Letter to Write 








When Ben C. 
intendent of 
court at 
connection 


Hyde, Missouri super- 
insurance, appeared in 
City last week in 
with the petition of the 
Massachusetts life and fire companies 


Jefferson 


for a mandatory injunction to compel 
Hyde to withdraw letters he had sent 
notifying them that he would not renew 


their licenses in Missouri when they 


expired, Judge Harris tersely, but 
pointedly, told Mr. Hyde that the Mis- 
souri.insurance statutes had not been 


entirely suspended as yet and that he 
letters. He 
temporary mandatory in- 
junction and made it returnable on 
March 1, it being in effect a permanent 
court order, as all of the licenses must 
be renewed by March 1. 

The court further dictated to Mr. 
Hyde the kind of a letter that should 
zo forth from the Missouri Insurance 
Department to the twenty-five Massa- 
chusetts insurance companies operat- 
ing in Missouri and to their general 
and sub-agents throughout the state. 

During the past week there was is- 
sued from the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment a short letter that conformed 
to Judge Harris’ ideas on the question 
before the court. It went to the home 
offices of the insurance companies, the 
general agents in St. Louis and other 
agents throughout the state. It appar- 
ently’ ends all further activity of Mr. 
Hyde along that particular line. 


would have to recall the 
granted a 


The two-paragraph letter sent over 
Superintendent Hyde’s signature reads: 
“T hereby revoke and recall the no- 
tice dated November 2, 1923, to the 
- Insurance Company and the 
notice to you (name of agent), dated 
November 7, 1923, in which I notified 
company and yourself that your author- 
ity to transact business in the State of 
Missouri would not be renewed after 
the expiration of the 1922 license issued 
to said company. 

“You are hereby notified that you 
shall disregard said notices of Novem- 
ber 2 and 7, 1923.” 

The 1923 licenses of the Massachu- 
setts fire and casualty companies ex- 
pire on February 1, 1924, and those 
of the life companies on March 1. The 
injunction issued by Judge Harris was 
the fourth against Superintendent Hyde 
during 1922 and 1923, and all are now 
pending in the courts together with a 
citation from Judge Westhues to ap- 
pear December 15 and show cause why 
he should not be punished for contempt 
of court. 


As has been printed Mr. Hyde is 
scheduled to put on a regular Ringling 
Brothers legal circus in the Cole County 
Circuit Court on that date, figuratively 
the canvas tops being the only prop 
missing to the three-ringed affair. 
First there is the said citation for con- 
tempt, and in addition there are two 
temporary injunctions against him to 
come up for decision as to the ques- 
tion of making them permanent. 





W. LEVIS HEADS EXCHANGE 


At the meeting in Boston last Satur- 
day of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change William Levis, Fire Associa- 
tion, was elected president to succeed 
Abel M. Wood. Others elected include 
H. J. Hill, Great American, vice-presi- 
dent; J. H. Campbell, Hartford; C. W. 
Elwell, Commercial Union, and Thomas 
F. Buchanan, Aetna, executive commit- 
tee. 


es 











Incorporated 
1849 











SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


| 
Cash Capital 
$3,500,000.00 











ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 
“IT PAYS!” 











SUES FOR LEAKAGE DAMAGE 





Interesting Point Involved Under 
Sprinkler Leakage Policy Cover- 
ing Warehouse 





A point of much interest to insur- 
ance men is involved in a suit pending 
in the United States Court at Rich- 
mond, Va., in which the Aetna Casual- 
ty & Surety is defendant. The Vir- 
ginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. is su- 
ing for the recovery of $15,794, alleg- 
ing that that amount of damages was 
done to goods stored in one of its 
warehouses as a result of sprinkler 
leakage. According to its bill of com- 
plaint, the damage was the direct re- 
sult of the severing of a supply pipe in 
the building while Grinnell & Co., of 
Providence, R. I., was engaged in in- 
stalling a similar system in an adjoin- 
ing warehouse owned by the same 
corporation. It is contended that the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety which was 


on the risk is liable under its policy 
inasmuch as the damage did not re. 
sult from repairs, alterations or ex. 
tension to the system in the building 
in which it occurred. When the supply 
pipe was cut, the contractor is gaid 
to have been under the impression that 
the city had shut off the water in the 
main supplying the pipe. The suit 
was originally brought in a state court 
in Richmond and was transferred later 
to the Federal Court. W. Clark Coul- 
bourn is attorney for the insurance 
company. 





HERBST TO ASSIST ELDER 

Edward J. Herbst, of the American 
of Newark, has been transferred from 
their Home Office loss department to 
the company’s Philadelphia adjustment 
office at 419 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Edgar D. Elder being the Amer. 
ican’s adjuster for that territory. He 
will have charge of the office and as- 
sist Mr. Elder. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, 


AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Newark, KN. J 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities .. 9,004,301.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 


Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 








Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal seeeet, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
H. a. Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Seeretary 


. THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 


Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 














Nea] Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
John A. Snyder, retary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 
Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
~*~ A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. Nant oS. Secretary 
Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Y"und 
and all other 
liabilities .... | 1,829,033.00 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total As- 
sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 














LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Agents’ Position As To 
Automatic Sprinkler 





SHOULD HE BOOST OR KNOCK? 





Question Answered By “Automatic” 
Sprinkler Co. of America Through 
G. W. Eskridge 





The Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked the “Automatic” Sprinkler Co. 
of America to answer this question for 
the readers of this paper: 

Should an insurance agent pro- 
mote or refuse to promote the in- 
stallation of automatic sprinklers 
in a client’s property solely on the 
basis of whether it pays for itself 
by what it saves in insurance pre- 
miums? 

The question was answered by Guy 
w. Eskridge, director of promotion of 
the company, as follows: 

‘If it were possible for an assured to 
cover all liabilities, and he did so, there 
would be no question; reduction in to- 
tal premium charges would handle and 
retire the cost of automatic sprinklers, 
within a very few years and in virtually 
any sort of property. 

“The usual coverage is fire insurance 
only. Occasionally Use and Occupancy’ 
more rarely Profit Insurance, are ad- 
ded. On the basis of fire insurance 
alone it is both foolish and unfair to 
expect automatic sprinklers to “pay for 
themselves” by what they save; ons 
phase only of the liability is insured. 

What Is Protected By Sprinklers 

“Automatic sprinklers protect more 
than physical buildings and contents. 
They protect things of value and all 
items that could be covered by Use 
and Occupancy and Profit Insurance. 
They preserve many more things: Cu- 
mulative values made to grow in minds 
of future customers by the corpora- 
tion’s advertising — values that could 
be fully developed only by having store 
or factory in existence when decisions 
to purchase should ripen. 

“Automatic sprinklers protect the re- 
sults of large sumg spent for hiring 
and firing. Such sums really purchas- 
ed the present working organization. 
With total loss of building the organ- 
ization would fall apart like ravelings 
when the binding threads have been 
pulled. Customers, bought with Ser- 
vice-efforts to please, would go to com- 
petitors; the value of trucks and ware- 
houses maintained for service would 
be dissipated. The morale of officers 
and key men would suffer. It might 
never be regained. 

“From there on uninsurable losses 
would multiply, but would vary with 
the individual project. Because the 
fire insurance contract under 100 per 
cent fire coverage refers only to in- 
demnity for the physical things burned, 
it is at best partial indemnity for the 
total losses sustained — a small frac- 
tional indemnity. With apologies to a 
motor car advertiser, ‘Ask the man who 
has had one?’ 

“If a property is making money or is 
destined to produce profits shortly, such 
a property should be protected always 
with automatic sprinklers. 

“To such an assured who has never 
had a serious fire the insurance agent 
should point out in detail the probable 
losses that his client would sustain. 
For the agent to do otherwise would 
be misleading. Furthermore, such an 
agent would be assisting to make poor- 
er the community and nation that 
would suffer severe economic losses 
if such a practice were general. 

“Equally true and complementary are 
the statements that ‘Burned wealth 
cannot be replaced’ and ‘automatic 
sprinklers are a necessity.’ ” 





BRYNES AND NASH PROMOTED 

Frank J. Brynes and Vincent W. 
Nash were elected assistant secretar- 
ies of the American Surety at a meet- 
ing of the board of trustees on Decem- 


her 4, 











ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$18,000,000 











Opportunity 
is Everywhere 


Right around the corner may be a factory 
owner who doesn’t know the meaning of 
Use and Occupancy Insurance. Across the 
street somebody is waiting to be told about 
Rent Insurance. Up near your home a 
neighbor would thank you for telling him of 


the benefits of a Windstorm policy. 


The man with whom you dine at the Club 
may not be familiar with the merits of 
automobile insurance. 








Opportunity for the insurance agent is 
everywhere. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Fire and Lightning, Automobile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 














pancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


Commissioners’ Steps 
Called Constructive 


RADICAL ELEMENT SUPPRESSED 








Highlights of Convention at Astor; 
Hyde Surpassed By McMahan as 
Radical Spokesman 


By Edwin N. Eager 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
the captains and the kings depart”’— 


and another gathering of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers closes without any radical upsets 
to the business of fire and casualty 
insurance. This is not a perfunctory 
statement for the sky over the Hotel 
Astor last week was distinctly threat- 
ening for a couple of days, or until the 
onslaughts of the insurgent element 
among the commissioners were met 
and repulsed. Although in session for 
only three days the commissioners 
convention endorsed what are gener- 
ally felt to be several very excellent 
progressive measures. 

For various reasons the December 
meeting of the commissioners was re- 
garded in advance with some anxiety 
and trepidation. An organized radical 
minority consisting of Supts. Ben. C. 
Hyde of Missouri, J. J. McMahan of 
South Carolina, W. S. Smith of Wiscon- 
sin and Bruce T. Bullion of Arkansas, 
supported by the capable Herman L. 
Ekern, attorney-general of Wisconsin, 
came to the convention with a program 
of their own which if adopted would 
greatly disturb the conduct of the fire 
insurance business. These commis- 
sioners thought they could count in 
part upon the support of several other 
states, such as Oregon, Kansas and 
possibly Minnesota. Nevertheless, the 
repeated efforts of the radical group of 
commissioners to put over their plankg 
in their platform met with practically 
no success at all. 

On the other hand, the convention 
succeeded in moving ahead in the di- 
rection of sane assistance to and regu- 
lation of insurance. Mentioned briefly 
the convention adopted the following 
constructive measures: 

Opened the way for the broadening 
of powers of fire and casualty compa- 
nies to allow them to grant as com- 
plete coverage as is required by as- 
sureds, and which now can be obtained 
only in foreign markets with the con- 
sequent inconveniences of doing busi- 
ness with insurers many thousands 
of miles away. 

Gave endorsament to the formula 
for calculating fire insurance under- 
writing profits which was adopted in 
1921, while at the same time appoint- 
ing committees to investigate carefully 
allegations that the fire insurance com- 
panies are permitted under this form- 
ula to make unreasonable profits. 

Went on record against the appoint- 
ment of automobile dealers, garage 
owners and automobile club employ- 
ees as insurance agents and provided 
that such persons should not be licens- 
ed as insurance agents unless they had 
successfully passed examinations de 
signed to test their competency as in- 
surance salesmen. 

Continued the present system of val- 
uations of insurance company securities 
for annual statement purposes on the 
same system as last year. 

Moved to restrict the charges of spec- 
jal examiners of insurance departments 
so that political appointees cannot con- 
tinue to gouge companies as has been 
done in the distant and recent past. 

Adopted a resolution sanctioning the 
appointment of a committee to study 
the fire insurance situation in the Mid- 
dle West for the purpose of reaching 
grounds on which the Union and the 
Western Insurance Bureau can come 
together again in a settlement of their 
present dispute. 

Appointed a committee to study the 
proposal that local agents be paid flat 
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plus contingent commissions instead of 
the graded commissions they now re- 
ceive. Following the summer conven- 
tion it was apparent that a majority 
of the commissioners were favorably 
inclined toward contingent commis- 
sions, and it later developed that the 
companies appear just as opposed to 
that system. It was decided therefore 
that the Fire Insurance Committee 
should take the proposal under consid- 
eration and report back their findings 
at the next meeting of the commis- 
sioners 

Urged the extension of compensation 
rate supervision to all states not now 
having it. 

Appointed the chairman of the Fire 
Insurance Committee, now Joseph But 
ton of Virginia, as a member of the 
committee appointed by the National 
jourd of Fire Underwriters to work 
out a plan for national uniform rating 
schedules and forms. 

* * ~ 

New Commissioners Not Stampeded 

With the appearance at the Astor 
of several new insurance commission- 
ers and others who have held office for 
not more than two years there was 
naturally some doubt as to the vote on 
the principal measures brought before 
the convention. These fears failed to 
materialize, however, for a decided ma- 
jority of the thirty-four states repre- 
sented were not swept off their feet 
by heated charges or sentimental or- 
atory, but voted sensibly and reason- 
ably after being convinced of the jus- 
tice or foolishness of each proposition 
which was considered. There were 
several attempts to stampede the con- 
vention in opposition to proposed reso- 
lutions, and each failed. 

The insurance commissioners are for- 
tunate in having two such highly res- 
pected commissioners as H. O. Fish- 
back of Washington as president and 
Joseph Button of Virginia as secretary 
treasurer, and also chairman of the 
Fire Insurance Committee and_ the 
Committee on Examinations. Both 


commissioners have been in of- 
fice in their respective states for 
over a decade, their opinions carry 


weight with their fellow commissioners 
and they lend stability to the conven- 
tion. Commissioner Fishback was elec- 
ted commissioner in a reform move- 
ment to cleanse the insurance depart- 
ment of the State of Washington and 
his success there as a_ conservative 
clear-thinking supervisory official has 
earned for him an excellent reputation 
among other commissioners. 


Conn Well Liked 


Commissioner H. lL. Conn of Ohio 
made a distinctly tavorable impression 
upon those who saw him for the first 
time at the Hotel Astor meeting. He 
became commissioner of Ohio since the 
meeting here last December. Short, 
slender and snappy in appearance, his 
personality coincides exactly with that 
impression. He has all the qualities 
of a capable, quick thinking business 
man and none of the characteristics 
which might mark him ag the holder 
of a political office. As chairman of 
the important committee on Laws and 
Legislation Commissioner Conn had the 
chance to display his ability and he 
made full use of the opportunity to 
show himself as a rational thinker who 
had at heart the best interests of both 
his public and the insurance compa- 
nies. He made his first appearance at 
a commissioners’ convention in Rich- 
mond. 

W. E. Monk, Massachusetts; A. M. 
Wash, Kentucky and Howard P. Dun- 


ham, Connecticut, were others who 
were newcomers at the annual New 


York gathering, and who have display- 
ed themselves as rational officials not 
in possession of pet theories which 
they believe will reform the insurance 
businesd overnight and bring them 
great glory. Commissioner McCulloch, 
of Pennsylvania, of course, is an old 
standby as a conservative attendant 
and his actions are always guided by 
common sense, 


Hyde Lacks Bravado 


Superintendent Hyde of Missouri was 
the one upon whom all eyes were turn- 
ed when the convention opened. By 
his actions against the insurance com- 
panies in his home state and by his 
open efforts to change the underwrit- 
ing profits formula so that all invest- 
ment income should be included with 
the underwriting income for purposes 
of, calculating profits, Hyde’s name had 
become nationally known in insuranc? 
circles. He had prepared an imposing 
list of accusations against the practices 
of the insurance companies which he 
had sent to the companies before the 
convention opened. 

Then, at the opening session, instead 
of a great climax to all preceding 
events, came the denouement. Every- 
one had expected something definite 
to happen when Hyde stepped onto the 
platform in the crowded room to ad- 
dress an eager audience. But the Mis- 
souri superintendent was distinctly ill 
at ease. He shifted his position con- 
stantly, fidgeted, and evidently saw be- 
fore him fewer supporters than when 
he talked defiantly in Missouri halls 
where he is master. He made few 
concrete statements, but resorted to 
complaints that he had not had time 
to read the answers to his allegations 
prepared by the National Board. With- 
out his subject well in hand Hyde soon 
retreated, giving way to Herman L. 
Ekern, who although he may be the 
champion of anti-stock insurance inter- 
ests, is, nevertheless, a clever man and 
excellent speaker. The day was not 
saved for Hyde and his friends, but 
the retreat was made orderly. 

a * * 
McMahan Real Sensation 


Commissioner McMahan of South 
Carolina proved the real sensation of 
the convention. He had something to say 
on almost every proposition even though 
admitting he is almost always in the 
minority. With an apparently inex- 
haustible vocabulary with which to ex- 
press his thoughts, McMahan often 
clothed his remarks with humorous 
words that elicited much laughter but 
few votes. McMahan is a radical and 
admits it. He said openly he wished 
he were in Congress now as a member 
of the insurgent minority. 

McMahan was repeatedly on his feet 
at the preliminary session on Monday 
afternoon of last week when the Fire 
Insurance Committee was taking up 
Hyde’s resolution against the profits 
formuia. His remarks in support of 
Hyde’s ideas somewhat nettled Chair- 
man Button, who, in order to expedite 
matters, said he thought some of the 
newer commissioners should not pre- 
sume to know that everything which 
had taken two years to formulate was all 
wrong. This brought McMahan to his 
feet with a long talk in which he stat- 
ed his opposition to remaining in swad- 
dling clothes for several years before 
he would dare to express his humble 
views before such a noted gathering. 

These offerings were mild in com- 
parison with what the commissioner 
from South Carolina had to say the 
following morning in the general meet- 
ing of the convention. When the com- 
mittee of three consisting of Commis- 
sioners Button, Stoddard and Hobbs re- 
ported that Commissioner Hobbs of 
Massachusetts had been selected as 
the one most capable of acting as the 
liaison officer on the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance and had 
resigned his official place in Massachu- 
setts to accept that position, McMahan 
saw the “evil” therein immediately. 


He objected first of all to a sub-com- 
mittee selecting one of its own mem- 
bers for this important position; and 
second, he was hostile to the idea of 
the companies paying Mr. Hobbs his 
salary of $18,000 annually. McMahan 
declared the only just way was for the 
commissioners to pay Mr. Hobbs as he 
was their representative. “Whose 
bread I eat, his song I sing” quoted 
McMahan in defense of his argument, 
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Declaration of Independence Yi 
1\ 


cA FACSIMILE copy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has been issued by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. This reproduction is a com- 
posite reduced facsimile, one-quarter size, taken from a 
facsimile reproduction of the original Declaration of In- 
dependence made by W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the di- 
rection of John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State. 
The original engrossed Declaration is in the custody of 
the Librarian of Congress at Washington. 
The John Hancock Company will be glad to send a 
copy of the Declaration free to any person or institution 
desiring it for framing. 








JOHN HANCOCK made the Signature famous by 


signing the Declaration of Independence. 








THE SIGNATURE hasbeen madea Household Word 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTon, Massacuusetts 


Sixty-one Years Now insuring over One Billion Eight Hundred 


in Business Million dollars in policies on 3,300,000 lives. 





Four-Power Treaty 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT TREATY EVER 
NEGOTIATED BY THE UNITED STATES 


e 
Every one should know this treaty 


Copies may be had free by writing to the 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
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—_ 
at the same time disclaiming any per- 
sonal attack against Mr. Hobbs. 


The inference in the quotation was too 
pointed to pass unnoticed. Col. Stod- 
dard told McMahan that all the com- 
missioners were paid by the companies 
through the system of taxation. The 
whole theory of taxation is, he said, 
that a business must bear the cost of 
supervision. On the final vote the ap- 
pointment of Hobbs was upheld by a 
yote of 28 to 2, Hyde voting with Mc- 
Mahan in the negative. | Meanwhile 
Commissioner Button read from the 
minutes of the Richmond convention 
proving that the manner of selecting 
Mr. Hobbs was entirely in accordance 
with the law. Frank N, Julian, Ala- 
pama commissionér, eased the situa- 
tion by speaking highly of Hobbs and 
ending with the remark that one ought 
to “get close to Hobbs.” 

McMahan’s final burst of oratory 
came with the vote on the report of 
the Fire Insurance Committee against 
Hyde’s move to rescind the profit for- 
mula. The committee had adopted a 
majority report by the vote of 8 to 2. 
In commenting on the vote McMahan 
declared that the committee members 
had not used common sense but had 
yoted blindly in the interests of the 
companies. They voted like soldiers, 
he said. Someone seated near McMa- 
han reminded him that soldiers don’t 
vote. To this he replied that they vot- 
ed as soldiers act,—‘There’s not to 
reason why, there’s but to do or die.” 
The majority report was then accepted, 
only five voting against it. 





TEXT OF WELLS RESOLUTION 





Intervention of Commissioners in Un- 
ion-Bureau Break May Have Far- 
Reaching Effects 





The resolution introduced by Com- 
missioner Wells of Minnesota before 
the commissioners’ convention at the 
Hotel Astor last week, and passed 
there, relative to the appointment of a 
committee to seek ways and means of 
reestablishing harmony in the Middle- 
West with one central organization and 
a uniform scale of commissions, and 
to advocate legislation in case an 
agreement cannot be reached, may go 
along way toward bringing the Union 
and the Western Bureau closer to- 
gether than they are today. The 
names of the members of the special 
committee appointed and the story in 
connection with the adoption of the 
resolution were printed in last week’s 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 
The text of the far-reaching resolution 
is given herewith: 


“Whereas, By reason of the existence of a 
controversy between the group of stock fire 
insurance carriers known as the (Western) 
Union and the Western Insurance Bureau, 
which tends to disrupt and disturb the fire 
surance business in the section of the coun- 
try known as the Western Department of the 
Tespective companies within which is located 
several of the Central Western States; and 

“Whereas, There exists a discrimination in 
scale of commissions in favor of agents lo- 
cated in certain so-called excepted cities as 


against fire insurance agents located else- 
where, which condition, together with the ac- 
tion being taken with reference to the separa- 
tion on account of the differences in scales 
of commissions between the so-called Union 
and Bureau companies tends toward the fur- 
ther increase in the cost of fire insurance to 
the publig; and 

“Whereas, The cost of operation of the fire 
insurance carriers at this time approaches the 
sum of 44% of the premiums charged, with no 
present indication of a reduction therein; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That a sub-committee of five of 
the fire insurance committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners be ap- 
pointed to hear and confer with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the so-called 
Union companies, the so-called Bureau com- 
panies, the Nationa] Association of Insurance 
Agents, the so-called non-affiliated companies 
and other similar and interested parties to the 
end that one centra] organization of stock fire 
insurance carriers be organized and an agree- 
ment be formulated and entered into by and 
between said central organization and the Na- 
tional] Association of Insurance Agents, and 
that said agreement be submitted by said 
special committee to this convention for its 
approval thereof, which agreement shall in- 
clude and establish a uniform scale of com- 
missions on all kinds and classes of business 
transacted by said ‘insurance carriers and 
agents, the same to be applicable to the entire 
territory of the United States in which said 
carriers now or shal] hereafter operate; pro- 
vided, that in the event of the failure of said 
committee to effect such an agreement that 
they shall report such fact to this convention, 
together with a proposed bill for enactment 
into law by the respective states in such terms 
and conditions as the facts brought out by the 
hearings and conferences with the respective 
organizations heretofore mentioned require to 
eradicate the 
plained of.” 


conditions recited and com- 





ADVICE TO NEW SPECIALS 





Old-Timer Takes Egoists to Task For 
Compounding Own Theories On 
How to Succeed 





Having overheard the conversation 
of two new special agents, during 
which talk the personal pronoun “I” 
was much overworked, an old time 
special wrote a rather clever letter to 
one of the egoists in which he gave 
this advice: 
“Tam Knowit, 
Dear Sir: 

It happened to be my fortune to hear 
you and your friend Special Agent 
Nearit, discussing your affairs, having 
in mind your importance, you would 
wish to attain even greater heights 
which cannot be done under the code 
you are now working, which seems to 
be as follows: 

Miss as many visitations as you can, 
If you do make them, hurry. 

If you meet another Special Agent, 
discuss your business with him. 

Don’t fail to criticize your superiors. 
Decline co-operation. 

Be peeved if ‘hurry’ inspections are 
requested. 

Nf your officers ask your opinion, 
have none—but tell others. 

Do nothing but what is absolutely 
necessary. Howl if others do it. 

If agent asks about lines other than 
fire, say you don’t know. 

Don’t make suggestions for increase 
of business, let the other fellow do it. 

Yours very truly, 
J. W. Allwell.” 


Esq., Special Agent; 
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Statement July 1, 1923 


Premium Reserve ......................$2,978,472.21 | 
Reserve for other Liabilities............. 
Capital Stock ............ 


Net Surplus .......... 


TOTAL ASSETS. .. .$6,327,826.94 


. .$1,000,000.00 
we eee 1,456,496.77 2,456,496.77 


892,857.96 
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G. H. KEHR SEEKS PROXIES 





Former Vice-President of National Lib- 
erty Criticizes Present Manage- 
ment of Company 





Gustav H. Kehr, former vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the National 
Liberty, has sent out a request for 
proxies in anticipation of the annual 
meeting of stockholders to be held 
December 26. Mr. Kehr, in a letter ac- 
companying the request, criticizes the 
present management of the company in 
the following terms: 

“In an insurance paper sent out by 
the management the stockholders are 
advised of a gain of $654,505 for the 
first nine months of this year. ‘Tats 
is misleading. The increase in pre- 
miums cannot be considered a clear 
gain, as there must be deducted there- 
from in arriving at the profit from pre- 
mium income expenses which last year 


- were 49%, and the legal premium re- 


serve of about 55%. 

“The expense ratio has increased out 
of proportion since Mr. Averbeck took 
hold. He does not give full figures. 
The expense ratio and the net increase 
or decrease in surplus are not given. 
As I advised you previously, notwith- 
standing glowing expressions, the com- 


pany’s reported sworn statement to the 
State of Georgia showed less surplus 
on June 30 this year than on December 
31 last year. 

“IT am already assured of a support- 
ing vote of more than a majority of 
the stock of the company. I do not 
wish to burden you now with a lengthy 
communication. Matters of importance 
will be taken up in the interest of the 
stockholders at the annual meeting and 
I advise that you either send me the 
enclosed proxy duly executed or that 
you withhold your proxy until the an- 
nual meeting.” 





ROLLER FRICTION CAUSE OF FIRE 

The two-story linolaum factory of 
the J. B. Campbell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, covering two acres at Salem, N. 
J., which was entirely wiped out by 
fire on Saturday morning, December 
8, was erected one year ago and was 
of frame construction. The head of 
the enterprise states, “We will start 
work immediately on building a new 
fireproof plant of brick and concrete.” 
The fire started shortly after the men 
commenced work and originated from 
the friction of a roller. A high wind 
spread the flames with almost incred- 
ible rapidity. The bookkeeper was 
barely able to rescue a $5,000 pay-roll 
he was preparing for distribution. 
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Murder Indictment 
For Arson in Phila. 


SHOWS EDUCATION OF PUBLIC 
Fire Marshal Elhiott Hails Action as 
Climax of Prevention Work; to 
Draft New Bill 











For the first time in Philadelphia per- 
sons indicted for arson were at the 
same time indicted for murder where 
there was loss of life resulting from 
the fire. Fire Marshal George W. El- 
liott of Philadelphia looks upon this as 
a great advance in the educational ef- 
fort in fire prevention. 

“We have succeeded in going the full 
route from the early days when the 
sympathy was with the man who had, 
perhaps, been forced by circumstances 
into making a fire to the point where 
those who had perpetrated the crime 
were looked upon as criminals of the 
type responsible not only for the des- 
truction of property but responsible 
for the loss of life that had been sus- 
tained in the burning of the building. 
This case, of course, has not been tried 
in court and no one can predict what 
the ultimate outcome will be but an 
effort was made by attorneys repre- 
senting those arrested to have the in- 
dictment for murder quashed, which 
the court refused to do, and it is fair to 
say to you, I think that this indeed is 
a great victory that came about not 
by attacking any of the interests in- 
volved but by carefully educating the 
parties involved in investigation, pre- 
sentment and prosecution so that they 
have been convinced of the sincerity 
of purpose and the seriousness of the 
situation and have, therefore, become 
convinced that arson could be a crime 
of the vilest nature to such an extent 
that those guilty of the crime should 
be punished to the full and should be 
made to suffer in a commensurate de- 
gree with the crime so far as the law 
stipulated.” 

Will Draft New Bill 

Fire Marshal Elliott says that a bill 
will be presented before the next legis- 
lature to provide fitting punishment for 
arson and related crimes so that the 
courts will have adequate grounds for 
trying and punishing arson crimes. 

“Having convinced the public and 
all the parties concerned in the inves- 
tigation and prosecution that the crime 
and those connected with it wag one 
almost equivalent to murder,” said Mr. 
Elliott, ‘‘and the equivalent of murder 
where lives were lost, by reason of the 
fact that arson is a crime that is the 
growth of premeditation and design, 
the question then arose—Was the pun- 
ishment provided under the law suffi- 
cient and was a law written in the 
early days of the commonwealth suffi- 
ciently impressive as to include the 
modern method and procedure of those 
who have become involved in the mak- 
ing of fires for material gain? We do 
not believe that it is and we are, there- 
fore, prepared to go before the next 
session of the legislature, which takes 
place in 1925, and have a bill present- 
ed with the hope that it shall become 
enacted, in which the entire field of 
arson and its corollary and prelimin- 
ary crimes shall be dealt with in suf- 
ficient detail as to warrant the as- 
sumption that there shall be no pos- 
sible escape when the evidence is pre- 

.sented and once having obtained a con- 
viction the judge will have within his 
power a sufficient weapon to curb any 
serious outbreak such as we witnessed 
once in this city, by these creatures 
who profit by the destruction of prop- 
erty and lives.” 

In the preparation and presentment 
of the bill, the fire marshal’s office will 
have the able co-operation of the dis- 
trict attorney’s office and, without 
doubt, the help of most of the legisla: 
tors in the state. The passage of this 
act is looked upon as the final step 
in the educational process started ten 
years ago. 
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No Annexes! 


‘THs Company is opposed to 

the ‘‘Annex’’ for two sufficient 
reasons: (1) it is unfair to the 
agents; (2) it is detrimental to the 
public. Can any institution thrive 
that weakens its own right arm 
(the agent)? Or live when it bites 
the hand that feeds it (the public)? 


This Company is committed to a 
policy —‘‘No Annexes.’? We be- 
lieve this means service and success. 
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Political Aspect Of 
Illinois Appointment 


JOHNSON NOT AT ASTOR 








Insurance Experience of New Comnis. 
sioner Limited to Getting Paid 
Insurance Matter Into Paper 





The appointment of the editor of q 
Swedish newspaper to be insurance 
commissioner of Illinois continues tg 
be a topic of conversation in that state. 
This commissioner, Alexander J. Johp. 
son, did not attend the commissionerg 
convention last week, at the Hotel Ag. 
tor in New York. One particularly 
interesting comment on the appoint. 
ment is that of Thomas R. Weddell, ed. 
itor of “The Insurance Post,” Chicago, 

Mr. Weddell said in that publica. 
tion: “Alexander J. Johnson, the new 
insurance commissioner of Illinois, jg 
the owner and editor of the Svenska 
Kuriren, a Swedish weekly paper pub- 
lished in Chicago. There has been 
some criticism of his appointment be. 
cause the law requires that the insur. 
ance commissioner shall be a man ex. 
perienced in insurance. So far ag {s 
known Mr. Johnson’s only experience 
in insurance had to do with his efforts 
to get the publication of the official 
statements of insurance companies for 
his paper. During the Deneen admin 
istration he was an applicant for such 
publications, being a Deneen supporter, 
and Governor Deneen recommended 
that the department give him some 
thing. When a copy of his paper was 
secured and it was found that it was 
published in Swedish, he was notified 
that the law required, and that the 
Supreme Court had upheld the point, 
that a legal publication could only be 
in papers published in the English lan- 
guage. Mr. Johnson suggested that he 
could print the statements in English, 
but this was also covered by the Su 
preme Court decision, in that the lan- 
guage of the body of the paper pub 
lished rather than any special language 
in the advertising must control. 

“Mr. Johnson is sponsored by Fred 
Lundin, who was Mayor Thompson's 
political support in Chicago and is a 
leader among the Swedes. He has 
had Mr. Johnson on the pay roll for 
some time, he having been a member of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission for 
the past two years. The Governor 
found it necessary, for political reas- 
ons, to put Edward H. Wright, a negro 
lawyer, on the State Commerce Com- 
mission, and as this forced Mr. John- 
son out, the insurance commissioner 
ship furnished a haven for him. 

“This change on the Commerce Com- 
mission places Frank L. Smith, its 
chairman, who is a local agent at 
Dwight, Ill., in a peculiar political post 
tion. Heretofore Mr. Smith has had a 
majority of the commission on his side 
and has been able to control its ac 
tions, while the recent changes put him 
in the minority. Under ordinary con- 
ditions Mr. Smith would resign, but if 
he did so his opponents would be able 
to make it appear that it was because 
a negro was appointed on the commis 
sion, thus raising the race issue, which 
is a very ticklish one, in view of the 
very large and increasing negro vote 
in Chicago and in the state. As Mr. 
Smith is a leading republican politi: 
cian and active on the State Central 
Committee, he would not care to force 
this issue on the eve of primaries. 





CORRECTION 

In the last issue of The Eastern Un 
derwriter it was stated that Commis 
sioner A. M. Wash of Kentucky was 
one of the five who voted in favor of 
Ben C. Hyde’s resolution to rescind the 
present method for ascertaining fire 
insurance underwriting profits. This 
is incorrect. Mr. Wash voted against 
the resolution and with the majority. 
W. R. Baker, commissioner from Kat 
sas, was the fifth man to vote for the 
-Hyde resolution. 
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1924 Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest 


MEETING HERE ON DECEMBER 19 








Prominent Insurance Men Are Members 
of Committee; T. Alfred Fleming 
Chairman 





Encouraged by the remarkable in- 
terest being manifested in fire preven- 
tion by chambers of commerce and 
civic organizations, the insurance de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the Contest 
campaign Committee of the National 
Fire Waste Council are making prepar- 
ations for the 1924 Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest. As a result of the 1923 
contest, 85 organizations have been ad- 
ded to the 124 which previously were 
active in the reduction of fire waste. 

An important meeting of the Contest 
Campaign Committee will be held in 
the New York office of the National 
Chamber on December 19. At that 
time the committee will discuss this 
year’s experience and formulate plans 
for 1924. Concrete accomplishments 
which have been reported by local 
chambers will also be reviewed. The 
members of the committee are as fol- 
lows: 

T. Alfred Fleming, chairman, Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters, New 
York City; Eugene Arms, Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau, Chicago, Illinois; 
James T. Catlin, Jr., National Associa 
tion of Insurance Agents, Danville, Va.; 
J. J. Conway, Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio; Frank C. 
Jordan, Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, Indianapolis, Indiana; Ben H. 
Lambe, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C.; 
Frank W. Lawson, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Charles B. H. Loventhal, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Harold L. Minor, 
Wilmington Chamber of Commerce, 
Wilmington, Delaware; George B. Mul- 
daur, Underwriters Laboratories, New 
York City; W. W. Orr, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, New York City; 
Ralph E. Richman, editor, Fire Pro- 
tection, Cincinnati, Ohio; Gilbert E. 
Stecher, Hoboken Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hoboken, New Jersey; J. W. 
Stevens, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, San Francisco, California; 
Hon. C. L. Topping, Fire Marshals’ As- 
sociation of North America, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Richard E. Vernor, West- 
ern Actuarial Bureau, Chicago, Illinois: 
James FE. West, Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, New York City; Rollin M. Clarke, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 





EXCHANGE OF AD DATA 

An attempt is to be made to bring 
about a greater interchange of ingsur- 
ance advertising methods and _ practie- 
€§ apart from the actual exchange 
made possible at the meetings of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference. 
President Soper has appointed W. L. 
Randall chairman of a new committee 
to be called the Educational Commit- 
tee. Mr. Randall’s associates on the 
committee are C. J. Fitzpatrick, United 
States Fidelity & Guarantee; Leonard 
L, John, Guardian Life and A. 1). Lange, 
Fireman’s Fund. ; 

This committee is now at work de- 
Vising a plan for the furtherance of 
the exchange idea, particularly as res- 
pects interchange through the mails of 


bulletins, house organs, etc., between 
members. 





itybody can “tear down”—it takes 
thought” to construct.—Exchange. 





. Every time you give up you lose a 
— of your self-confidence. You slip 
ack a little—Exchange. 


ENTERS CANADA 





Local Government Guarantee Society 
Ltd., England, Appoints Arthur 
Barry Chief Agent 





The Department of Insurance, Otta- 
wa, on November 23, issued a license 
to the Local Government Guarantee 
Society, Ltd., authorizing it to trans- 
act in Canada the business of fire in- 
surance. Arthur Barry, of Montreal, 
has been appointed chief agent in Can- 
ada. 

The Local Government Guarantee 
Society is a London, England, company, 
and is associated with the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance, of which Arthur 
Barry is Canadian manager. It was 
established in 1890 and, in Britain, it 
writes fire (tariff), accident, fidelity 
guarantee, liability and other casualty 
lines. 


RAISE NEARLY $1,000 


The memorial fund which the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
is raising in memory of Charles H. 
Woodworth, late Buffalo agent and at 
one time president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, has 
reached in excess of $900. The asso- 
ciation aims to raise $2,500. 

















ADJUSTER 


Experienced underwriter, adjuster and insurance 
attorney, contemplating change, seeks responsible posi- 
tion with surety company on Pacific Coast. 


“Adjuster” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter Company 
86 Fulton Street 
New York City 





























National Fire Insurance Company | 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1923 





CAPITAL PAID WW iccccccccccccscsccssee eoceee ececccccccccccccce $ 2,000,000.08 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES....... eocccces eovcccee ++. 19,525,218.56 
NET SURPLUS  ........ccccccccccece eccccccccccccece cecececececes 8,350,064.24 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND..... eccceccccccccecs seeeeeees 500,000.00 
ASEETS crccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccceces 30,375,282.80 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............... eovees 10,850,064.24 


H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 

















caused by fire. 


NEW YORK 








What fire insurance will not cover 
USE and OCCUPANCY 


HILE fire insurance will rebuild, even keen insurance buyers some- 
times overlook the necessity for indemnifying against the inevi- 
table business loss following temporary suspension of operations 


These losses may be covered by Business Interruption Indemnity, 
commonly termed Use and Occupancy Insurance, which covers actual 
loss of net profits on business prevented and for such fixed charges and 
expenses as must necessarily continue during suspension of business. This 
latter item will include such specific items as taxes, wages and salaries, 
interest, insurance premiums, and contracts. 


There is a ready market among manufacturers, wholesale distributors and any 
firms whose existence depends upon their continuity of output and a steady clientele. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.,N.Y. 


HENRY EVANS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


CASH CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Sell U & O in your town—there’s a big field. 


Ask the American Eagle “Special” 


JAMES A .SWINNERTON 
PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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DRY GOODS MEN ANSWER QUESTIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


167; use and occupancy—elevator stop- 
page, 4; compensation, 162; contingent 
liability, 2; chiropodist, 1; employe’s 
life insurance, 3; partnership life in- 
surance, 4; group disability, 1; messen 
ger robbery, 137; office robbery, 97; 
safe burglary, 163; merchandise burg- 
lary, 43; fur storage theft, 20; check 
alteration and forgery, 133; fidelity 
bonds, 114. 


Stock Companies Far in the Lead 

The second question was: What 
classes of underwriters do you patron- 
ize? This was answered as follows: 
Stock companies, 187; reciprocals, 91; 
mutuals, 74; Lloyd organizations, 29. 

The third question was—Is your rate 
fixed by schedule or judgment? One 
hundred twenty-six were by uniform 
schedule and fourteen by judgment 
rates. 

A question of decided interest was 
this—How have you lowered your rate? 
The answers to this follow: 

Improvements, etc., divided into three 
classes instrumental in lowering rate. 

(a) Physical Improvements of Risk: 
Installation of sprinkler system, instal- 
lation of water buckets and fire ex- 
tinguishers throughout the store; plac. 
ing line of hose on each floor, placing 
extra water supply in rear, installation 
of fire alarm connected with fire sta- 
tion, installation of fire alarm and 
watchman report service, installation 
of A.D. T.—4 system service, comply- 
ing with all fire laws and constructing 
building with that object, using steel 
shutters on sides exposed to moving 
picture house, bricking in an unused 
window, improved our risk by good 
management, elimination of some haz- 
ards, enclosing all wiring in metal, en- 
closing all basement wiring in conduits. 

(b) Introduction of Competition: 
Working the judgment rates and non 
board rates to get the board companies 
to lower their rates, and through mut- 
ual companies. 

(c) Moral Suasion: Organization of 
merchants and manufacturers who look 
after these matters, re-survey of city, 
presentation of claim before rating bu 
reau, through efforts of local agents. 

Use and Occupancy 

In answering the question as_ to 
whether they had experience with non- 
board or rate-cutting fire insurance 
companies, eighteen said they had, 149 
reported that they had no experience. 

In answer to another question about 
protection of plants, 124 said their 
plants were sprinklered, 59 not sprink- 
lered, six partly sprinklered. 

In answer to the question has your 
plant been appraised since the recent 
advance in building costs, 94 said yes; 
39 said no. 

Question number 10 was this—Have 
you ever worked out a schedule for es- 
timating the amount of use and occu- 
pancy insurance required under your 
form? Twenty-one said they had such 
a schedule; two expected to adopt such 
a schedule, and three said they would 
be interested in such a schedule. 

The schedules used—Consider net 
profits, plus estimated payroll neces- 
sary. Distributed as follows: 


$2,400 each week day in January, 
February and July. 
$3,000 each week day in 
April, May, June, August and 
tember. 
$3,600 each week day in 
~ November and December. 
“Carry only sufficient amount to de- 
fray rent and other fixed charges along 


March, 
Sep- 


October, 


with payroll of employes we would 
want to retain in case of fire,” was one 
answer. “Still have valued form. 


Amount of insurance roughly based on 
past years’ profits and probable carry- 
ing charges after fire,” was another. 
“Insure gross profits on average stock 
at cost, i. e., say on 50% of cost price 
(33. 1/3% selling price,) payable in 
case of loss in addition to regular fire 
insurance with 90% clause,” said a 
third. 

Question number 11 asked if there 
were any kind of insurance, the prin- 
ciple of which is not clear to the mem- 
bers. Most of them said that use and 
occupancy was not clear. One wanted 
to know if rain insurance is good for 
department stores. 


Why Certain Coverage is Not Bought 


Here was an 
What forms of 


interesting question 
insurance do you not 
carry and why? The answers follow: 
Parcel Post — losses too small. 
Use and occupancy—chance 
fire is remote. 
Water damage—premium too high. 
Plate glass-—-rate too high. 
Auto insurance—delivery by contract. 


of b’g 


Auto collision—does not pay with 
large fleet. 
Electric motors against burn-out— 


negligible. 


Workmen’s compensation carry 
own risk. 
Workmen’s compensation — unsatis- 


factory settlement. 
Burglary—too expensive. 
Merchandise theft--too expensive. 
Fidelity bond—no need. 
Co-insurance only use the 80% 
clause on building. Carry that amount 
in accord with recent appraisal. 
Co-insurance—considers it poor econ- 
omy. Too many chances to overlook 
values. 
Not Much Experience With Cut Rates 
Question number 15 
had any experience with non-confer- 
ence or rate-cutting casualty compa- 
nies? The answers follow: EXxperi- 
ence with non-conference or rate- 
cutting casualty companies, 8; no ex- 
perience, 160. 


was--have you 





LOUIS 0. KOHTZ HONORED 

Louis O. Kohtz, Cook County man- 
ager of the Aetna, was guest of honor 
at a luncheon given for him last Sat- 
urday at the Union League Club in 
Chicago by the Chicago Board of Un- 
derwriters. Mr. Kohtz, who is seventy- 
nine years old, and a former president 
of the board, will retire from the Aetna 


on January 1. Clarence A. Pellet pre- 
sided, and among the speakers were 
Oscar EK. Aleshire, another former 


president of the board, and Thomas E. 
Gallagher, former western general 
agent of the Aetna, who has been as- 
sociated with Mr. Kohtz for many 
years. 


ee 








The Company an Agent is Proud to 
Represent 





RALPH B. IVE 


S, President 


A Company which is Proud of the Agents 
who Represent It 
Superior Service for Agents and Brokers 


Binding Facilities for Any Part of the United 
States, Canada, or Cuba 


Speedy Delivery of Policies 


THE A‘TNA (FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wants More Good Agents for Unassigned Localities 








FRANK DAMKOEHLER DEAD 


Secretary of Concordia With Company 
Fifty-One Years; Well-Liked 
Among Insurance Men 





Frank Damkoehler, secretary of the 
Concordia Fire of Milwaukee, died last 
Friday morning at his home in that 
city after an illness lasting several 
months. The Concordia offices were 
closed on Monday of this week while 
officers and employes attended the fun- 
eral of the man who had been with the 
company for over a half century, fifty- 
one years to be exact. He was the old- 
ést official, being seventy-one years of 
age when he died. 

Born at Princeton, Wis., on Novem- 
ber 2, 1853, Mr. Damkoehler came to 
Milwaukee with his family four years 


later. He secured a position as office 
boy with the Concordia on March 1, 
1872. He was promoted from office 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
E. S. iisaun Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst, Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 
95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








boy to clerk, then to treasurer, as. 
sistant secretary and finally to secre. 
tary. He married Miss Emma Schmidt 
of Buffalo in 1877. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Damkoehler is 
survived by six children and two broth- 
ers. The children are Frank A. Dam- 
koehler, Montclair, N. J.; Charlotte, 
Helen C., and Emma I.., of Milwaukee, 
and Mrs. Marguerite Hahn, of Toronto, 
Can. The brothers are Oscar, of Ced- 
arburg, and Adolph, of Milwaukee, 
cashier of the Concordia company. 

Wells G. Ruggles has moved his in 
surance office from 19 Temple Street 
to 1601 Hancock Street, Quincy, Mass. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 


AAMANCHESTER, N. H./ 
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1 FIFTY-THIRD T 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1925 


CASH CAPITAL $ 2,000,000.00 
ASSETS 11,294,792 .93 
LIABILITIES.ExceptCapital 5.856.561 .84 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 5,398 .190 .69 
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Cash Capital $500,000.00 
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North River ...... 25 10 50 56 
United States .... 20 10 64 68 + UN 
Westchester ...... 10 25 36% 38 
Of J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co., New York City 
: WITHDRAWS DEPOSIT FOUNDED 1710 
Fire insurance has developed into holders. Due to the hazardous nature Having satisfied all claims against it UNITED STATES BRANOH: 
one of the most essential factors of Of fire insurance the number of stock- in Virginia, the Illinois Automobile In- 55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
; holders of fire companies has not been surance Exchange of BI inet hi % 
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canine purchaser to obtain shares at a lower 





mercial credit on which business is 


San Francisco, Cal. 
founded and consequently plays one 


market price, the lists of shareholders 
j in most companies have become great- 
of the most important parts in the ly enlarged: not forgetting that many 


Arthur 8S. Glaser has been appointed 
a Philadelphia representative by the 











: - pe Standard American Fire of Chicago. 
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holders, the public and their agents. committee of directors and others well HARRY C. ERY, aime President | Organized 1636 
they have worked with city officials versed in investment matters. JOHN B » ee” be Entered United States 1854 
and commissioners in making inspec Bigs Pega: ~ Bsc me bias 55 JOHN STREET 
ions and in revising building codes so — tha lelr insurance stock investments ’ 
se it will not be long before stand- considered as a group have shown the LOGUE BROS. & CO., Ine. Losses oe a . easennes 
ards will be universal. best results. INSURANCE Losses Paid in U. 8. 000, 
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nized that one should have ample in- for the leading insurance stocks: 
surance and records show that the 
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gente “ aa me through increased Amer. Surety ..... 50 10 95 97 Chartered 1811 
premiums the profits of the companies Bond & Mortgage 
er, as. are increased though expenses and los- Guarantee .. 100 16 285 286 


) secre. ses also bear their proportion. Due to City of New York. 100 12 218 225 
schmidt careful management and close study, Continental ...... 25 24 93 96 
F Fidelity Mic. OG 
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tent that losses will average over a Franklin ......... 25 24 125 130 FIRE INSURA NCE COMPANY 
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of the earnings may be set aside each Globe & Rutgers.. 100 20 700 750 





nen ns year which together with the income tle uaabaani ne — 255 265 Newark N J 
ae 2, from investments, builds up the sur- MHOVOEP cicccveses 50 1 83 90 
wep: plus of the company by which both Home bette ee neces 100 18 345 355 
so the policyholder and stockholders are National Liberty .. 50 20 170 200 | ASSETS 
alg protected. : : a 
ANY. Over a period of years the under- February 21—‘Insurance legislation,” $4,237,718 
his in: writing profit has been comparatively Part 1, “The need of education on legis- 
Street small, due to losses and expenses, the pave hep Pana bi bodes Pen i SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
é : s  havine large. Surance Federation o assachusetts; 

Mass. income from investments having larg chi oe «6 a daveatiaeid ; 5 

8 ly provided the dividends for stock- Part 2, “How insurance interests can $1,520,346 
— , effect good legislation,” Edward C. 
UL BOSTON LECTURES Stone, insurance counsel. 


IF team _ February 28 “Insurance organiza- A Company With a Continuous and 
. . . 


Interesting Schedule Has Been Ar- tion,” James L. Case, former president 


ranged By Insurance Brokers’ — Association of Insurance Unblemished Record of Over a Century 
A ASCH. 
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0. zi gait Resi 6—“What are the duties and 
A The schedule of 7” C ture s which have — obligations of an insurance broker? Of 
been arranged by the Insurance Brok- an insurance agent?” H. J. Taylor, Agents Wanted Where Not Represented 
ers’ Association of Massachusetts, to counsel for the Insurance Department 
be given at the Insurance Library in of Massachusetts. A. R. MONROE, President T. L. FARQUHAR, Vice-President & Secretary 
Boston, is as follows: March 13 —‘“Insurance advertising,” 
December 123—‘How the average bus- Carrol J. Swan. 





iness man feels toward the insurance 
salesman,” by Charles D. Rice, treas- - ~— ci ee oan — 
urer of the H. D. Foss Company, candv 
manufacturers. 

December 20—“‘KHquipment for a sue 1898 TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 1923 
cessful salesman,” part 1, field equip 
| ment, Bertrand C. Larrabee, Boston 
business man. 
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cessful salesman,” part 2, office equip- 

ment, James D. Henderson, of Hender 

son & Ross, realtors. 
January 3-——“The fire insurance con 

00 January The fire insurance ) 


53 uect, by H. Belden Sly, vice-president | An OPEN ACKNOWLEDGMENT is made to our representa- 


Employers’ Fire, 





















































.84 January 10 —“Liability insurance,” |] tives, our Field Force and our friends, for the new business with 
69 Vs er P » inver a Sui r é - | . - . . 
. = oe which we have been favored so far during the celebration of our 

— January 17—“Workmen’s compensa | passing the quarter-century mile-stone. 
tion insurance,” Joseph A. Parks, of 
the Industrial Accident Doard., 
_ January 24 —— “Accident and Health The interest and spirit exhibited is an indication that our | 
Msurance,” Perey A. Goodale, manager, ws et Lae ; é ‘4 : [m | 
Preferred Accident. efforts for SERVICE and SQUARE DEALING have been appre- 

January 31—‘Life insurance,” by ‘ 

Charles W. Gammons, of James. ciated. 

: Phelps & Co., state agents National 
Life of Vermont. 

e February 7—‘Claim adjustments,” 

8 Harvey D. Russ, manager, General Ad 18 8 1 23 

Justment Bureau. 
February 14—‘“Sources of insurance 

education,” D. N. Handy, librarian, In- 
surance Library Association. Sana - — 

eae. 
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Department Stores’ 
Inland Marine Policy 


DESCRIBED 





FOR ASSURED 





Issued By Globe & Rutgers; Lots of it 
Sold By John C. Paige 
& Co. 





The article 
might be 


printed herewith is what 
designated a sales story for 
prospective assured of a contract issued 
by John C, Paige & Co. It is printed 
exactly as published for the members of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion in a booklet which they have gotten 
out 


The Globe & Rutgers Insurance Com- 


pany, through the agency of John C. 
Paige & Company, 65 Kilby Street, Bos- 


ton, Mass., is writing a policy insuring 
while in transit merchandise custom- 
arily handled by dry goods and depart- 
ment stores, against loss or damage 
caused by fire, theft, pilferage and all 
the risks and perils of transportation. 

Incoming merchandise. The mer- 
chandise enjoys this protection from 
the time it leaves the factory or ware- 
house at initial point of shipment until 
delivered at the store, warehouse, etc., 
at final point of destination. 

The goods are protected whether 
moving by land conveyances or on fer- 
ries or other conveyances in connec- 
tion therewith. 

Shipments by steamer navigating 
following waters are protected against 
loss and damage by perils, of the sea, 
fire, general average, etc.: Atlantic and 
Gulf United States (coastwise and in 
land waters), the Great Lakes, United 
States Pacific Coast waters. 

Protects Merchandise in Docks and 

Depots 


Merchandise is protected on docks, 
piers, in depots or platforms in cus 
tody of railroad, express company, 


truckman or insured’s own conveyance 
incidental to foregoing transportation. 
Temporary storage of merchandise by 
transportation company, as common 
carrier, receives the protection of the 


policy. 
The policy does not cover risks by 
mail. A separate policy offered only 


to holders of the transit policy affords 


this protection. 
Crockery, glass and chinaware, mus- 
ical instruments, works of art, and 


other fragile merchandise 
against breakage only 
fire, collision, 
standing. 

The insured may accept from carrier 
ordinary bill of lading. The insured 
may not enter into any special agree- 
ment with carriers releasing them from 
common law or statutory liability, ex- 
cept truckmen and expressmen may be 
so released in excess of $50 per pack- 
age, or as stated in the express receipt 
provided it is not less than $50 

Where Loss Must Be Reported 

Loss must be immediately reported 
with full particulars to John C. Paige 
& Company. Adjusted claims shall be 
due and payable thirty days after pre- 
sentation of proof of interest and loss 
to the insurance company. Claims for 
ioss or damage shall be based upon in- 
voice value of shipment consigned to 
the assured and upon retail value of 
shipments for delivery by assured to 
retail customers. Delivery to custom- 
ers. 

The policy protects merchandise be- 
ing delivered to custormmers and mer- 
chandise being returned by customers 
if at risk of insured whether trans- 
ported by the assured’s conveyance or 
common carrier. 

Unusual Features 

Unusual features: 

1. Those carrying the policy are us- 
ually able to save several times the 
premium involved because: 

(a)—The policy relieves the insur- 

ed of the need of paying excess val- 
‘fon on express shipments. 
(b)—Merchandise is protected un- 


are insured 
when caused by 
derailment, sinking or 


der the policy if shipped by freight 
under released valuation instead 
of full valuation. 


2. The policy includes provisions 
against loss by pilferage, breakage, 
(with certain exceptions), and conceal- 
ed loss and damage. 

3.—Risk not assumed by carriers. 
The policy protects against risks of 
water travel, such as perils of the sea, 
fire and salvage charges, and risks by 
land transportation, such as floods, con- 
flagrations spreading to carrier’s prem- 
ises and loss incident to delay through 
failure to remove from freight house 
beyond the 48 hour period allowed by 
carrier. 

4—-The policy is offered only to 
members of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 


What Does It Cost? 
The premium is easily computed as 
follows: 
Assume sales at retail...... $1,050,000 


Deduct retail values of out- 
going parcel post shipments 
(covered by supplementary 





parcel post policy) ....... 50,000 
Leaving retail sales protected 

by transit policy.......... $1,000,000 
Annual premium at 144c per 

$100 on this amount...... 150 





EASTERN UNION TO MOVE 
The Eastern Union will move from 
84 William Street to 135 William 
Street, where it will occupy a_ floor. 
The William Street office will be closed 
on Saturday, December 15, and the new 
offices will be opened Monday, Decem- 








Fire 

Lightning 
Windstorm 
Tornado 

Use and Occupancy 


Wm, E. WOLLAEGER, Presivent 
HERMAN AMBOS, Ass’T. Secy. 








A Sign of Good Protection 





FRANK DAMKOEHLER, Sec’y. 





Far iisonnce Ganvof Mimaurcee 
Writing: 


Rents 
Marine | 
Sprinkler Leakage | 
Riot and Civil Commotion | 
Explosion 


R. E. BRANDENBURG, Treas, 
ROBERT H. MOORE, Ass'T. Sec'¥ 





FINED ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 





Provincial Insurance Co. of England 
Guilty of Technical Violation of 
Resident Agency Law 





The Provincial Insurance Company, 
Ltd., of England, pleaded guilty to a 
technical charge of violating the Brit- 
ish Columbia Fire Insurance Act in 
police court recently and was fined 
$100. Four other fire insurance com- 
panies had similar charges pending 
against them, but these were with- 
drawn at the instance of Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, J. P. Dougherty, who 
was satisfied with the result of the test 

















ber 17. Ralph Potter is secretary of ©#S¢ against the Provincial. 
the Eastern Union. The decision is of great importance 
(38 tA 
Insurance Company 
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to British Columbia fire  insurane 
agents, as it upholds the principle |ajj 








down in the Act that policies writte 
on property in British Columbia mug, 
be signed by a resident agent. 





REVOKES LICENSE 





Present Status of Insurers’ Guaranty 
Corporation of Richmond; Action 
By the City 





Exercising its privilege under a 3). 
day cancellation clause, Richmond, Va, 
has cancelled its contract with the Ip 
surers Guaranty Corporation after the 
contract had been in operation for sey. 
eral months. For its services in super. 
vising and checking up on policies held 
by the city, the corporation is said to 
have been paid $800. The city, through 
J. H. Cofer, city comptroller, who per- 
sonally handles the insurance of the 
municipality, decided to revoke the con. 
tract after all outstanding policies had 
been checked up. Under the provisions 
of the contract, the corporation was en 
titled to 5% of the premiums. It is un 
derstood that an arrangement is to be 
made with the Richmond agents where. 
by they will assist Mr Cofer hereafter 
free of charge in checking up on the in 
surance carried by the city and in see 
ing to it that the city is amply pro- 
tected in every way from technicalities 
and unintentional violations of the pol- 
icy provisions, 


RESTRICTS BROKERS’ FIELD 





Commissioner Sullivan of New Hamp 
shire Rules That Non-Residents 
Can Place Through Three 
Agencies 





Insurance Commissioner John E. Sul 
livan, of New Hampshire, has recently 
made a ruling that non-resident  brok- 
ers’ licenses should be limited to three 
resident agents or agencies or domes: 
tic companies in New Hampshire, the 
broker being permitted to name two of 
the agencies and the insurance depart- 
ment the third agency to which the 
non-resident broker is limited. This 
ruling, which is alleged to be without 
precedent in that state, was made be- 
cause the commissioner believes that 
certain non-resident brokers are not 
acting in accordance with the law. 
Consequently, that he might be better 
able to watch business coming through 
non-resident channels Commissioner 
the steps me 


Sullivan has taken 
tioned. 
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Order Brought To 
Move Russian Funds 


sALAMANDRA BRINGS SUIT 


Tests Department Ruling That Surplus 
Must Remain Until Russian 
Problem is Cleared 





The Salamandra Insurance Company 
of Petrograd is the first Russian com- 
pany to test the order of Superintend- 
ent Stoddard that the funds deposited 
here with U. S. branches cannot be 
withdrawn without orders signed on 
Russian soil in accordance with orders 
inserted in the charters of the compa- 
nies. The Salamandra seeks a man- 
damus to secure approval of the re- 
quest to remit abroad certain surplus 
funds of the company now on deposit 
here. The case was argued orally by 
H. J. Drake, counsel for the Insurance 
Department and Mr. Massey, of Thomp- 
son & Massey, representing the Sala- 
mandra. 

Superintendent Stoddard submitted 
an affidavit setting forth his reasons 
for withholding consent, in which he 
said: 

“The above named company trans- 
acted a fire insurance business in the 
United States until September, 1919, un- 
der its license which was renewed an- 
nually until May 1, 1920; that since 
such time the United States branch of 
the company has not transacted any in- 
surance business in the United States; 
that an examination of the records of 
the United States branch of the com- 
pany made by this department on Jan- 
uary 16, 1923, shows that the company 
had no liabilities to policyholders or 
creditors within the United States be- 
cause of any business transacted by the 
United States branch. Colonel Stod- 
dard continued by telling of the com- 


pany’s move to Paris where it is now 
located and managed. 
Danish Company Formed 

“Deponent further states on informa- 
tion and belief that at the meeting of 
the board of directors of this company 
held in Petrograd on December 19, 
1917,” said Colonel Stoddard, “a reso- 
lution was passed authorizing the for- 
mation of the Re Salamandra Insur- 
ance Company of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, for the purpose of taking over 
all of the business of the Salamandra 
Insurance Company outside of Russia 
and for the transferring to it of all of 
the assets of the company outside of 
Russia; that this company was duly 
organized and subsequently on August 
15, 1919, was licensed to transact a fire 
insurance business in this state through 
a United Statés branch; that subse- 
quently the Salamandra_ Insurance 
Company of Russia. transferred, with 
the consent of the policyholders, all of 
its liabilities under reinsurance agree- 
ments with United States policyholders 
to the Copenhagen company and as a 
consideration for the assumption of 
such liabilities by 


company in the hands of United States 
trustees and the United States manager 
were transferred to the Copenhagen 
company, the only assets of the Rus- 
sian company remaining in this state 
being the deposit with Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York. 
“Deponent further says that he is in- 
formed and believes that the Salaman- 
dra Insurance Company of Russia, upon 
obtaining the deposit with this depart- 
ment will transfer the same to the 
Copenhagen company, which will, in 
place thereof, issue shares of its own 
stock to the shareholders of the Rus- 
sian company who are now living and 
whose addresses are known, and that 
shares of stock in the Copenhagen com- 
pany belonging to shareholders of the 
Russian company whose present where- 
abouts are unknown will be issued to 
trustees to be held for them.” 
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SHEVLIN AGENCY, Inc. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 
Bxcollont Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


119 William Street 


INCORPORATED AT NEWBURGH 

Shipp & Osborn, Inc., have been in- 
corporated to conduct an insurance 
agency at Newburgh, N. Y., with a cap- 
ital of $33,000 in $100 shares. The 
directors are E. Maltby Shipp and 
Nellie Maltby Shipp, of Newburgh; and 
Jennie C. enna aee: of Beacon, N. Y. 


The “Danartndak: is « of ‘the beliet t that 
Soviet Russia may be recognized and 
if such happened all funds could be con- 
fiscated as the order of recognition 
would be retroactive to 1918. 





New York, W. Y. 
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HARTWELL IN CHICAGO 

C. R. Hartwell, insurance engineer 
in the special risk department of the 
Automobile Insurance Company, has 
been transferred from the Philadelphia 
branch office to the Chicago office. 
J. G. Goodell, formerly with the Na- 
tional Union, has recently gone with 
the fire department of the Automobile, 


with headquarters in Pittsburgh. As 


a member of the special risk depart- 
ment he will aid agents in western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and east- 
ern Ohio. 
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of Good Casualty Insurance 





Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 
C. M. BERGER, Deputy Manager 


Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


a 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


100 William Street, New York City 





F. W. Lawson, 
Chairman of the Board 


Percival Beresford, President 
Geo. R. Packard, Vice-President 
Herbert W. Ellis, Vice-President 
Howard Terhune, Secretary 

A. H. Hellriegel, Treasurer 





The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 





Frank J. Goodwin, Assistant Secretary 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Much Opposition To 
National Uniformity 


ESPECIALLY OF COMMISSIONS 





Many Small Companies Contend They 
Will Be Eliminated if Forced Into 
Single Organization 





Dissatisfaction with some phases in 
the conduct of the fire insurance busi- 
ness is being constantly expressed; yet 
no two of the various groups can agree 
on a suitable solution of the troubles 
that beset them. The resolution adopt- 
ed by the insurance commissioners at 
their convention last week at the Hotel 
Astor, recommending a voluntary union 
of companies into one country-wide or- 
ganization with uniform commissions 
and regulations, with the provision that 
in default of a voluntary agreement the 
individual states should pass laws com- 


pelling uniformity, is not meeting with 
complete approval. 

The intrusion of government author- 
ities into the conduct of any private 
business is looked upon with hostility 
by persons who believe internal trou- 
bles can best be settled by the com- 
panies themselves. But when the par- 
ties involved in the dissensions repeat- 
edly fail to solve their own problems 
some sort of force from the outside 
may be expected in the interests of 
peace, especially when the welfare of a 
great number of persons is threatened 
by the actions of the few who either 
will not nor cannot come to some amic- 
able agreement. 

Having watched developments in the 
Middle-West where the Union and the 
Western Insurance Bureau have brok- 
en off relations with one another and 
disturbed the agency field by increas- 
ing commissions and forcing separation 
of mixed agencies, many insurance 
commissioners thought that now was 
the propitious moment for using their 
influence and power for peace and the 
control of unregulated desires and am- 
bitions. The National Association of 
Insurance Agents offered its good of- 
fices as a mediator, but the two great 
company organizations could not find 
common ground upon which to estab- 
lish cooperation. The National Asso- 
ciation had no power which it could 
use arbitrarily, and once the compa- 
nies refused to get together it had to 
adjourn the conference. 

With the insurance commissioners 
the situation is different. If they agree 
among themselves they have the power 
to influence legislation and to force 
radical changes in the conduct of in- 
surance. Some laws work undisputed 
benefits; others turn out to be harm- 
ful despite the good intentions of their 
sponsors. Once laws are passed and 
put into operation it is not always easy 
to change them. The point is that leg- 
islation should not be resorted to un- 
til all other remedies have failed, and 
in the case at hand there is a wide 
division of opinion in fire insurance 
circles regarding the wisdom of so 
standardizing fire insurance that it 
eventually becomes, in effect, a sub- 
division of the government, owned but 
not controlled by private individuals. 

The theory of uniformity and aboli- 
tion of destructive competitive prac- 
tices cannot be disputed academically. 
In practice, however, it may not prove 
so utopian. Many fire insurance men 
think that a nation-wide organization 
of fire insurance companies with uni- 
form commissions and rules will be the 
death-knell of the small companies. If 
that is true, is complete uniformity ad- 
visable and will not the commissioners 
defeat their own purposes by insisting 
upon it? That is an open question. 

“Certainly, the small fire insurance 
companies owe their existence and 
limited success to initiative and indi- 
vidual operations through which they 
can compete. with the big groups,” said 
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—to win the 
confidence 


of a nation 


HEROIC task confront- 

ed Mr. Alfred Pell when 
he undertook to establish the 
first L. & L. & G. agency 
in this country seventy-five 
years ago. 


With the aid of a testimonial 
secured from four prominent 
business men, he finally suc- 
ceeded in winning recognition 
and laying a solid foundation 
for the operations of the 
company. 


The confidence that was in- 
spired by faith in those early 
days has been justified by a 
long record of performance 
and fulfillment. One of the 
strongest assets of our agents 
today is the unlimited trust 
that is placed in the integrity 
of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe throughout the 
length and breadth of the 
nation. 


“| IVERPOOL, 
"wo [LONDON 


“ GLOBE, 


Insurance Co. rr 








viewed by The Eastern Underwrity 
This view has such a firm foothgj 
throughout the country that the Wey! 
ern Insurance Bureau, which numb, 
many small companies refused pojp! 
blank to join with the Union in q, 
central body in the west. In the goy 
the non-affiliated companies, or thos 
not belonging to the South-Easterp Ur 
derwriters Association are contemply 
ing this week an organization to by 
called the Southeastern Bureau, t 
the sake of mutual protection. 

This opposition to the idea of oy 
big union of companies is intense ani 
will not be put across by the cop, 
missioners or any other body withoy 
a terrific fight. A prominent log 
agent this week expressed himself a 
disgusted with what he describes as th 
avarice and greed of certain companig 
an evil which, he says, forces decentry. 
ization in order to forestall Certaiy 
companies from dominating the field, 

Strictly regulatory legislation yi 
come, in the opinion of many insuranep 
men, unless the companies and agent; 
clean house themselves. So far it ha 
been noticed that within company and 
agents organizations there are mem. 
bers who refuse to abide by the rules 
Nothing can stop such violators  }p. 
cause the voluntary organizations lack 
power to compel obedience. The §. 
Louis break-up recently is an illustra. 
tion of non-coniormity with promises 
by both companies and agents. 

While most of the insurance comnis. 
sioners are amenable to reason and are 
not prejudiced for or against the insur. 
ance companies they cannot afford to 
sit idly by while a big fight goes on, 
They are pressed constantly by forces 
from the outside, political or otherwise. 
and must act if there is apparently a 
reason for acting. It is for the insur. 
ance business, by its own conduct, 
many say, to remove the causes for leg. 
islation, especially such as may prove 
decidedly harmful. 








BARS SIX COUNTRIES 





Motorists Find Their IMsurance Ex 
cluded While Touring Ru-sia, Greece, 

Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania and 

Turkey 

In a recent talk in Glasgow, Scot: 
land, Andrew Kirkland, of the Royal 
Scottish Insurance Company, dis 
cussing motor care insurance (includ- 
ing personal accident benefits), made 
this statement: 


“One rather important privilege 
granted extends the insurance for a 
period of three months in any year 


while touring in Europe, but excludes 
certain countries. The countries ex 
cluded from this privilege are Russia, 
Greece, Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania 
and Turkey.” 

Mr. Kirkland, by the way, made this 
statement while discussing motor it- 
surance over the radio. 





TO EXAMINE ADJUSTMENTS 


A special committee of loss men has 
been appointed by the Board of Un- 
derwriters of New York for the exam 
ination of adjustments in which local 
marine underwriters are_ interested. 
Those on the committee include: A. B. 
Grant, F. H. Cauty’s office; H. E. Reed, 
Fireman’s Fund; J. §. Gilbertson, Tal- 
bot, Bird & Co.; H. A. Klahre, Chubb 
& Son; and W. D. Phillips, Platt, Ful- 
ler & Co. The purpose of the commit 
tee is to examine adjustments on the 
request of any one of the subscribers 
to the plan. There will be weekly 
meetings and the cooperation of the 
United States Salvage Association has 
been secured. Underwriters will not 
be bound by reports of the committee 





but such reports will be valuable 
guides. 
Sweeney-Grant Co., Inc., casualty 


and surety agents, Des Moines, Iow4 
became Sweeney-Ogle Company, Int, 
a mere change of corporate name. 
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Constantinople Fire Brigade in Action 





Fire Fighting Equipment and Customs of Turkish Metropolis Quaint 
and Ludicrous 


The picture below 
classic 


is a graphic and 
representation of one of the 
150 volunteer brigades which consti- 
tute the self-appointed fire fighting 
force of Constantinople. In view of 
the coming International Fire Preven 
tion Congress a little light on Near 
East customs and especially on what 
Constantinople depends for fire protec- 


tion, is timely. 

Situated on a promontory jutting 
into the Sea of Marmora, the city is 
surrounded by water on all but the 


West side, where an ancient and lofty 
wall, four miles in length, stretches 
across the neck of the headland, shut 
ting it off from the rest of the main 
land. 
Its Ludicrous Fire Fighting Equipment 
Ugo FE. Guerrini, Mediterranean 
manager for the American Foreign In 


_ 


twelfth century, Mr. Guerrini says. 
They are always on hand at fires, night 
or day. Generally there are fifteen or 
twenty members in each band, one of 
whom is always at the coffee house, 
where their headquarters usually are. 
Some of the more prosperous brigades 
have their own quarters. 

The accompanying illustration was 
made from an original cartoon drawn 
by a Russian cartoonist under the di- 
rection of Mr. Guerrini, who sent it, 
with others, to his friend, Harry Aus- 
tin, assistant fire manager of the A. F. 
I. A. Despite the fact that it is a car- 
toon with its characteristic exaggera- 
tions, it is a faithful representation of 
one of these little brigades in action 
save for one point, which is forcefully 
brought out in others of the series 
of sketches. It does not show the con- 

















Loe 

surance Association, says that the 
most ludicrous fire fighting equipment 
he has seen in any part of the world 
are the “toulambajis,” the little vol 
unteer fire brigades of Constantinople. 
The city has other means of protect 
ing itself from fire, but these too are 
absurdly inadequate. 

This city of approximately 1,125,000 
souls has a municipal equipment con 
sisting of a few pumps and portable 
tanks, much like the American street 
sprinkler wagons. The British Govern 
ment sent to Constantinople several 
up-to-date fire pumps for the protec 
tion of military property and these are 
also used for fires in the city. 

The fire ‘alarm’ system of the city 
is unique. There are two fire zones 
Galata, or the European quarter, and 
Stamboul, or the Turkish quarter. 
There is a fire tower in each, where 
Turks sit by the hour scanning the 
city. The Galata tower uses a flag, 
to signal that there is a fire and to in- 
dicate its location; the Stamboul tow- 
er uses large wicker balls for the same 
purpose. There being no alarm sys 
tem, word of a fire is passed to the 
tower by telephone or by messenger. 

To be in Constantinople when there 
is a night fire is a real adventure, says 
Mr. Guerrini. The clang and clamor 
of New York at its worst is nothing 
compared to the bedlam of Constanti- 
nople when a fire is discovered. The 
whole populace turns out. 

Each block in the city employs its 
night watchman, or bekji, at a cost of 
about $1 a month to each householder. 
The bekji patrols the block from sun- 
down to sunrise, beating the cobble 
paving with a big stick, evidently to 
scare burglars away. His most impor 
tant duty is to watch for fires. 
Toulambajis Date Back to 12th Century 

The toulambajis date back to the 


fusion which precedes and follows in 
the wake of their dash toward the 
scene of a fire. To the uninitiated eye, 
it looks more like a case of a riot and 
civil commotion than anything else. 
The streets of Constantinople gener- 
ally are as exceedingly narrow, dark, 
dirty and ill-paved as they are crooked 
and tortuous. Add to this the crowds 
and numerous covered and uncovered 
bazaars or markets which clutter the 
way and with a reasonable play of im- 
agination one can mentally draw his 
own picture of their confused progress. 
The narrowness of the streets, inci- 
dentally, is responsible for further 
complications. What with the crowds, 
jammed to the walls even, one compa- 
ny cannot pass another on the way. 
In view of the fact that the brigades 
vie among themselves to see which 
can get to the fire first, the result is 
often a street fight of the very worst 
order. Their pumps and water buck- 
ets are dropped and the fire forgotten 
until one, by right of conquest, gath- 
ers up the equipment of the vanquish- 
ed (along with its own) and hastens 
on to the scene of the fire, often after 
the flames have been extinguished or 
the house is smouldering ashes. 
Order of March and Costumes 
The order, or the disorder, in which 
these bands proceed to the fire is ag 
pictured above. One toulambaji rung 
ahead of the pump clearing the way 
and shouting at the top of his voice 
the name of his brigade and words of 
praise of its astounding merit. Next 
comes the pump borne on the should- 
ers of other members of the brigade 
while one of the number runs along- 
side with the nozzle. A team or so of 
reliefs for the pump earriers trail 
along next with the captain of the 
(Continued on page 32) 
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THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 


INDEMNITY 


insurance policies from the first reported 


case in 1908, with analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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John Kemp Back From 
Long European Trip 


VISITED IMPORTANT PORTS 
Analyzed Cargo Conditions in Each 
Place; Says Carelessness is Cause 
of Most Losses 
John Kemp, of Koehler, Kemp & 
Koehler, cargo appraisers, has return- 
ed to New York after a trip to Euro- 
pean ports that lasted more than eight- 
During time Mr. 
Kemp visited a large number of the 
ports of northern Europe and also those 
along the Mediterranean coast where 
he examined the principal conditions 
affecting the landing of cargo. ship- 
ments. The survey made by Mr. Kemp 
has been very complete, touching upon 
customs regulations, physical condi- 
tions of the ports, piers and warehous- 
es, local customs and rules, and other 

factors. 

Asked whether he would describe 
any of the interesting incidents which 
cecurred on his long trip Mr. Kemp de- 
clined stating there would be too much 
detail involved, It is impossible to 
generalize regarding conditions along 
the European and Levant seacoasts, be- 
cause statements about one place 
would not be true of another and there 
was nothing big that is common to all 


een months. this 


ports. Hach port would of necessity 
have to be handled separately, and 
even then a vast amount of detail 


would be required in order not to give 
inaccurate or incomplete impressions. 
In order not to do an injustice Mr. 
Kemp preferred not to speak about any 
particular ports. 

However, Mr. Kemp did tell The 
Pastern Underwriter that, in his opin- 
ion, between 50 and 75 per cent of the 
losses reported to marine underwrit- 
ers on export business from the United 
States was avoidable. That this per- 
centage is large, Mr. Kemp admitted, 
but nevertheless he maintained his as- 
sertion was true. Americans are com- 
paratively new at the export game, 
Mr. Kemp said, and have not eliminat- 
ed all the causes of damage to export 
cargo that could be eliminated or re- 
duced without great effort. ‘If ship- 
pers, both land and sea carriers, ware- 
housemen, underwriters and others as- 
sociated with the transportation of car- 
g0 would give more careful attention 
to the cargo while in their care or un- 
der their jurisdiction a tremendous 


saving would be accomplished. His 
examination of shipments from Amer- 
ica to Europe have convinced Mr. 


Kemp that carelessness and ignorance 
in the handling of cargo shipments are 
two prime causes of loss, and both 
these causes are easily controllable if 
more expert attention were paid to the 
manner in which the American export 
business is being carried on. 


AUTO RATES REVISED 

Revised rates for automobiles fire 
and theft risks are expected to be gen- 
erally distributed shortly. The new 
rates are to become effective January 
1 and are understood to vary only 
slightly from the existing manual. 
There are some’ regroupings of the 
different makes of cars under the rate 
designations and all “A” designations 
are reduced 5 cents. 


FOUR-WHEEL BRAKE CREDITS 

The National Liberty announced this 
week that it has increased the proper- 
ty damage rate credit on cars equipped 
With four-wheel brakes from 5 to 10%, 
Making the reductions for property 


damage and collision insurance uni- 
form, 


en, 
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French May Abolish 
Limit on Brokers 


BILL NOW BEFORE 


DEPUTIES 
Business Must Now Be Placed Through 
Licensed Brokers Only; Effects 
of Change 





Rather startling news comes from 
France to the effect that a bill has 
been introduced into the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies which is intended to 
abolish the sworn marine insurance 
broker, or Courtier Jure, and the bill 
if passed will have a tremendous ef- 
fect on the French marine insurance 
market because it will open the mark 
et to other brokers and hence to great- 
er competitive efforts. Whether the 
bill will pass is still unknown nor is it 
known how much support this radical 
measure has, radical in the sense that 
it entirely upsets the French theory 
of placing marine insurance. 

A capable description of how the 
French market functions now and how 
it would be changed by the passage 
of the bill now before the Chamber of 
Deputies is herewith republished from 
“The Policy-Holder,” an English insur- 
ance journal: 


“Hitherto, French marine business 
could only be placed through the me- 
dium of a licensed broker, who held 
his license from the Government, and 
who was a highly privileged person. 
Because of this, the French market 
has been hampered in many ways. The 
companies, being bound to do business 
with only the chosen few, were natur- 
ally afraid lest they offend them and 
so lose the only source of supply. The 
assured, equally dependent upon a very 
limited choice of brokers, was filso 
constrained to accept the terms offer- 
ed him, instead of being in a position 
to take advantage of the competition 
which forms so complete a safeguard 
to the assured in a market where brok- 
erage is free to all who can obtain bus- 
iness. 

“On the other hand, the advocates 
of a diploma for brokers, or some form 
of control or license such as that adop- 
ted by the legal and medical profes- 
sions, will regard the abolition of the 
Courtier Jure as a retrogressive act, 
and will point out the dangers of al- 
lowing every Tom, Dick and Harry to 
dabble in brokerage in a business which 
admittedly should only be dealt in by 
experts. However, France, no less than 
other countries, must discover for her- 
self what methods of business are best 
suited to her national industries. 
Doubtless the early days of a free in- 
surance market will see many rash 
and foolish attempts on the part of 
would-be super-brokers, and it may be 
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anticipated that trouble in some form 
or other will result from the new de- 
cree. 

“This, however, will be an efferves- 
cence following aeration, and when 
this has subsided, it is probable that 
the French market, freed of its anom- 
aly of the Sworn Broker, will prove 
more progressive and enterprising than 
it has been in the past, and that what 
it loses by the abolition of a monopoly 
will be made up by the greater vol- 
ume of business which should be the 
most marked result of the new law.” 





LUMBER SHIPS OVERLOADED 


Cable From Japan Warns Underwrit- 
ers to Watch Loading of Coast 
Ships; Lighterage Rates Up 





Forrest E. Single, of Bigham, Englar 
& Jones, American representative in 
Japan of marine underwriting interests 
here, has cabled from Yokohama that 
lighterage conditions there, at Tokio 
and other ports are bad and that local 
companies formerly charging a rate of 
one-eighth are now charging one-quar- 
ter per cent. He also advises under- 
writers here to watch lumber shipments 
to Japan from Pacific coast 
several vessels have sailed heavily 
overloaded. The desire to rush lum- 
ber to Japan to aid in reconstruction 
work has probably led to disregard of 
the ordinary rules of safety at sea as 
they apply to loading. Overloading is 
a most dangerous thing as has been too 
often demonstrated with frightful cost 
to life and property, and underwriters 


ports as 





are warned to survay lumber ship- 
ments going across the Pacific. 
WARNING FROM JAPAN 
Conditions in Yokohama are. still 


chaotic, according to cablegrams from 
representatives there of American mar- 
ine underwriters to the companies 
here, and underwriters are warned to 
limit the time at risk after discharge 
from vessels there and not to cover 
theft and pilferage risks on shore due 
to the inability to maintain law and 
order in the devastated area. 





W. C. JOHNSON IN CUBA 
William C. Johnson, of the Masonic 
Protective, sailed last week for Havana 
and the Panama Canal. 
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Marine Insurance 
Taught By Rhyme 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S 





SYSTEM 





Poetry Resorted to as Means for Aiding 
Definitions to Stick in 
Memory 


Marine insurance 
ject for the 
Sometimes, 


is a difficult sub- 

beginner to understand. 
even the experienced un- 
derwriter finds himself up against some 
snags when he tries to interpret cer- 


tain entangled masses of verbiage 
called special clauses. Just at this 
moment when the Insurance Society 


of New York is starting a fine course 

on marine insurance an Englishman, 

who persists in refusing to reveal his 

identity, has put marine’ insurance 

definitions into rhyme, for everyone to 

understand. To improve the memory, 

the following jingles are offered as a 

mnemonic: 

Deviation Excuses 

Where authorized by special 
caused by force majeure 

Beyond control of master and, more- 
over, his employer; 

Compliance with a warranty, 
or e’en unwrote; 

Where reasonably necessary, the safe- 
ty of the boat; 

For saving life, or giving aid 
ship distressed, 

Where human life may be in danger; 
or to get the best 

Aid, medical or surgical, 
aboard; 

And, lastly, barratry, but only if it is 
insured: 

And when the cause excusing deviation 
or delay 

Ceases operating she must straight re- 
sume her way. 


term er 
express 
unto a 


for anyone 


Theft 

Pilferage or theft 
not included, 

Whether by the company, that’s pas- 
sengers or crew did. 

Perils of the Seas 

The technical expression “the perils of 
the seas” 

Means fortuitous accidents and casual- 
ties; 

But never, never, never, it’s as well to 
bear in mind, 

The ordinary action of the waves or of 
the wind. 

Maritime Perils 

Perils maritime, my boy, means perils 
consequential 

To navigation of the sea or thereto in- 
cidental. 

That is to say, such perils as the perils 
of the seas, 

Fire and war, and such-like 
pirates, rovers, thieves, 
Captures, seizures and restraints—par- 

don me this time, 
But for jettisons and barratry I cannot 
find a rhyme; 
Detainments, too, is difficult, 
more here are stated, 
Save perils of the like kind or express- 
ly designated. 
Jettison 
Throw the cargo overboard; 
Cut and cast away 
Rigging, masts, and spars, and sails; 
(Continued on page 32) 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Too Much Law; Little 
Enforcement in U. S. 


a; ‘if HUTCHINSON’S TALK 
Secretary of Federation Thinks Radi- 
calism is Growing; Many Men 
Prominent in Insurance at 


Meeting 
The Insurance Federation of Ameri- 
ca met last week in annual session 


and a large number of general agents, 
executives from 


attended. 


agents and company 


all over the country Among 
those present were: 

“H. G. B. Alexander, president, Con- 
tinental Casualty; Charles H. Holland, 
Independence Indemnity; 
Moray, vice-president and 


Hartford Accident & 


president, 
Norman R. 
general manager, 


Indemnity; E. M. Linville, vice presi- 
dent, New York Indemnity; Thomas 
B. Donaldson, president of the Insur 


ance Federation of Pennsylvania; Dav- 
id Van Schaack, Aetna Life; Spencer 
Welton, vice-president, Fidelity & De 
posit; W. G. Curtis, president, Nation- 
al Casualty of Detroit; James H. Car 
ney, Boston; Wade Fetzer, Chicago; 
Fred L. Gray, Minneapolis; William G. 
Wilson and O. G. Strong, Cleveland: 
Joseph Callender, C. H. Burris, Chica- 
go; James W. Henry, Pittsburgh; G. 
Arthur Howell, Atlanta; Harlan Tum- 
er, president, Insurance Federation of 
Maine; Frank L. Gardner, Poughkeep 
sie. 
Secretaries Talk 

of Detroit, sec 
retary of the Insurance Federation, in 
his report stated that more bills are 
introduced and passed by the law mak 
ers of this country in a single year 
than in all the rest of the world dur- 
ing the same period, and that there is 
too much law and not enough enforce- 
ment. 

“More bills,” he said, “affecting bus- 
iness were introduced at the 43 sessions 
of the legislature and at Washington 
this year than during any similar pre- 
vious period. <A large number of these 
bills came from socialistic or unthink- 
ing sources. Insurance came in for a 
liberal share of these bills, insurance 
being the target at which most of the 
radical sharpshooters have long direct- 
ed their shots. Among the lot were 
forty-two monopolistic state insurance 
bills, forty-two others of a semi-monop- 
olistic type and twenty-two of a drastic 
regulatory nature.” 

After giving a summary of some of 
the many bills he stated, “The aston- 
ishingly small number of bad bills af- 
fecting insurance which were passed 
might suggest that radicalism is losing 
caste in America, but that is not the 
case. The fad is still growing and be- 
coming more and more. popular. 

“The Reds and their like, boasted of 
a majority in a number of the legisla- 
tive halls this year and they will be 
stronger next year than this. They 
had more powerful and influential back- 
ing this year but our own forces were 
better organized and business men in 
increasing numbers came to our aid. 

“Perhaps the best birdseye view of 
the value business generally has been 
to insurance in opposition to ‘state in- 
surance monopoly’ is presented in the 
effective protests which reached the 
congressmen at Washington during the 
two years they were considering the 
Fitzgerald Bill providing for monopol- 
istic federal workmen’s compensation 
for the District of Columbia. Time af- 
ter time the Insurance Federation of 
America went to its state units asking 
them to get in touch with the business 
interests, who in turn could express to 


John T. Hutchinson, 


~ Chief 


Confer on Burglaries 
At F. & D. Invitation 


EXPERTS AT LAWYERS’ CLUB 


Magistrate McAdoo, Commis- 
sioner Leach, of Police, and F. & D. 
Representatives Make Talks 


A large gathering of bankers and in- 
surance men assembled last Friday for 
the Lawyers Club at the 
invitation of the Fidelity & Deposit to 
listen to and discuss ways and means 
of preventing robberies 
crimes. William McAdoo, chief mag- 
istrate of New York City, and J. A. 
Leach, acting police commissioner of 
New York, put forth their views to the 
gathering on the prevention and cause 
of crime. 

Other speakers were R. H. Towner, 
of the Towner Rating Bureau; George 
L. Radcliffe, vice-president of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit; and Vincent Cullen, 
manager of the metropolitan depart- 
ment of the Fidelity & Deposit. 

Colonel E. A. Hamilton, executive 
head of the Fidelity & Deposit, presid- 
ed. Among those present were Arthur 
P. Smith, president of the Franklin 
Bank; W. C. Adams, president of the 
United States Savings Banks; Chester 
Morrison, cashier of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank; James H. Shaw, of the 
Bankers Trust Company; John A. Grif- 
fin, of the contract department of the 
Fidelity & Deposit; James J. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, vice-pres‘dent of the Bank of 
Washington Heights, and Vice Presi- 
dent Kitchen, of Wollman & Company. 
New York Under-Policed, Says McAdoo 

Judge William McAdoo spoke of the 


luncheon at 


and similar 


modern criminal and of some of the 
ways he thought would lessen the 
chances of crime. “The modern crim- 


inal,” he said, “is a young fellow, small 
and ratty, who wants to make hig liv- 
ing off of society and is not willing 
to do an honest day’s work.” Crimes 
nowadays are carefully planned. he 
stated, and showed by certain inci- 
dents to what extent this was done. 
He stated that the laws were too loose 
and advocated the passage of new ones 
that would make vagrancy difficult. 
He brought attention to the fact that 


London had 23,000 policemen to New 
York’s 11,000 and that New York was 
larger than London. Of these 11.000, 


he stated, 1.700 were on traffic duty. 
“We should have in New York a police- 
man on every cross street as an aid 
to checking crime.” 

He advocated the elimination of the 


manufacture of pistols and especially 
the sale of same. 
“It is too easy,” he said. “to get a 


revolver.” He has prepared a bill for 
presentation to Congress to prohibit 
entry in the United States of revolvers 
their congressmen their wishes on this 
particular measure.” 

In conclusion he told of the work of 
the Federation during the last year. 

As was printed last week, President 
Bellinger was re-elected. 
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and to levy an excise tax on 
weapons. 
The Acting Police Commissioner Talks 

Commissioner Leach backed up Judge 
McAdoo’s remarks and ideas and cover- 
ed them more fully and then went on 
to tell of pay roll and inside job loss°s. 
“The stolen auto makes it easy for 
hold-up men to get away,” he said, and 
advocated the paying of employes by 
checks. He said, “There are no crime 
waves, such talk is merely propaganda. 
The number of crimes occurring contin- 
ue at an average rate.” 
Towner Tells How Money Messengers 

Protect Their Load 

T. H. Towner told of the method em- 
ployed in London of carrying large 
sums of money. He said that a mes- 
senger had chained to his waist a heavy 
leather bill folder that. was locked, 
there being only two keys, one of which 
was kept by the bank sending the men- 
ey and the other by the receiver. This 
method makes it impossible for the hold- 
up man to get away with the money as 
easily as in New York. “You can eas- 
ily grab a satchel or bag off a messen- 
ger in New York but in London it 
would be necessary to dispose of the 
body as well, providing the messenger 
is killed, which is not an easy task.” 

He stated that the idea for paying 
by checks was not a good one as most 
of the banks which have tried it had 
found that the long lines of employees 
cashing checks made it appear as if 
a run were being made on the bank, 
so banks which have tried it have dis- 
continued it. 

Vice-President Radcliffe of the F. & 
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D., spoke of the chaotic situation that 
went on for some time in Los Angeles, 
The police were doing their best, but 
there was little co-operation by the pub- 
lic, and in order to straighten this con- 
dition out, the leading citizens of Los 
Angeles finally got together to back up 
the officials and police of that city with 
the result that conditions were cleared 
up. As their influence was most. sue- 
cessful he does not see why the situa 
tion in New York cannot be helped as 
well. 

Vincent L. Cullen made a short talk in 
which he advocated that the business 
men of the city get together and help 
out all they can in making crimes more 
difficult to commit. 

The gathering, another example of 
Colonel Hamilton’s public service, was 
interesting, 


OLEAN APPOINTMENT 

The Collins Insuring Agency, Ine, 
205 Masonic Temple, Olean, N. Y., has 
just been appointed agent for Olean 
and vicinity for the Zurich General Ac- 
cident and Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited. The appointment is ef- 
fective as of December 1. 

Mr. Isaac P. Collins, president of the 
agency, has been in the insurance 
business in Olean for twenty-five years 
and has been representing the New 
York Indemnity Co. and London & Lan- 
cashire Indemnity Co. His appo'nt- 
ment carries with it exclusive repre 
sentation for the Zurich in Olean. 





GETS OUT REMINDER 

The National Surety, as a reminder 
to their agents of the fine trip ahead 
for them to the company’s convention 
in Los Angeles, providing they get 4 
designated amount of new business, 
has issued an attractive circular with 
pictures of scenes along the route to 
California. 


LOCAL AGENTS FOR ZURICH 

H. C. Weller & Co., Ine., Eagle Bay, 
N. Y., have been appointed local agents 
for the Zurich General Accident & Lit 
bility The agency’s casualty depart: 
ment is headed by Claude C. Bennett, 
vice-president. 
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Many Bills Affect 
Insurance Interests 


F. ROBERTSON JONES’ REPORT 
Out of 2,517 Legislative Measures, 1,119 
Dealt With Casualty and Surety 
Business 


The Workmen’s Compensation Pub- 
licity Bureau held its annual meeting 
December 6. Edson 8. Lott, president 
of the United States Casualty, was 
elected to the executive committee. 
The members of the committee contin- 
uing to serve are: Charles C. Bowen, 
secretary of the Standard Accident; 
and Milford EK. Jewett, president of the 
Royal Indemnity. Mr. Bowen is chair- 
man of the committee. 

The Bureau now has eighteen mem- 
pers, and two companies besides sub- 
scribe to part of the service rendered. 
The Globe Indemnity and the New 
York Indemnity became members in 
1928. 

In his report, F. 
gecretary-treasurer, stated that during 
1923, 2,517 legislative bills were exam- 
ined and that out of this number, 1,119 
were found to affect directly or indi- 
rectly the casualty and surety inter- 
ests. Bills to the number of 284 be- 
came law. 

High Spots of Report 

The high spots of his report follow: 

A new feature of our legislative serv- 
ice this year was the issuance of a 
daily bulletin containing notice of in- 
troduction of important bills introduced 


Robertson Jones, 


in the various legislatures and a brief 
summary of their provisions based . 
upon advance information in our pos- 


session. 

After a bill had been finally approv- 
ed by the Governor and had become a 
law, we reported that fact promptly 
and, aS soon as possible, transmitted 
either a certified or otherwise trust- 
worthy copy of the act together with 
a brief memorandum as to its princi- 
pal contents if a new law, or its effect 


upon existing law if an amendatory 
act. Furthermore, after the adjourn- 
ment sine die of the legislative ses- 


sions, a final report 
tion was sent out in 
state showing what 
were enacted and 
effective, and what 
enactment. 

Another addition to the legislative 
service this year was the compilation 


of legislative ac- 
the case of each 
important bills 
when they became 
bills had failed of 


end distribution to our members of a 
digest of the statutory provisions of 
resident agency laws (fidelity-surety 


and casualty). 


Action Taken Upon Legislative Bills 
“Of the important bills opposed in 
their entirety, few were enacted with- 
out some satisfactory amendments.” 
Among the typical classes of. bills op- 
posed, were the following: 
Monopolistic state 
(compe nsation). 
nreasonable and 
amendments, 
Co-defe ndant. 


Monopolis tic state fund automobile 
Unreasonable 


managed 


funds 


insurances 


illogical compensation law 


insurance, 


provis ions for state regulation 
of compensation and Jiability insurance rates. 
Compulsory investment. 
Suicide no defense in actions on life (or 
accident) insurance policies 
Favoring damage suit lawyers. 
Depositors’ guaranty fund. 
Penalizing insurance companies for failure 


to pay alleged losses within a certain time 
{unreasonable provisions). 
estricting the right to cancel insurance poli 
cies (j e., accident and health). 
Increasing taxes on insurance 
nreasonable steam-boiler 
sions, 
Retaliatory. 
Counsel fees in 
injuries, 
Unreasonable 
Stricting the 


companies. 
mnspection provi 


damage suits for personal 
and oppressive measures re- 
transacting of insurance. 

Faulty and anti-rebate bills. 

Among the bills favored 
following typical classes: 

Amendments in the 
or Prevention of errors 
_eroviding for workmen’s compensation in 
tates not having such legislation. 

Amendme: its improving compensation law. 
state compensation fund under same 
1 regulations as private companies 
ermitting competitive workmen’s compensa- 


tion insur i isti 
ance in states having monopolistic 
State-funds. . 


were the 


interest of clarification; 


tinging 
aws anc 


Repeal deposit 
laws. 


Standard steam boiler inspection code. 
Bill for Automobile Insurance 

The bonding or insuring of automo- 
bile owners or operators has become a 
subject of increasing importance from 
the legislative viewpoint during the 
last few years. This year it received 
serious attention from the legislatures 
of twenty-four of the states (and the 
United States Congress) that were in 
legislative session. 

Altogether there were sixty bills in- 
troduced dealing with this subject— 
six having been enacted—one in each 
of the following states: Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Montana, Ohio, Vermont and 
Virginia. In some of these states the 
bills included a bonding provision but 
did not permit, as an alternative, the 
issuance of an_ insurance policy. 
Wherever this was the case, the sug- 
gestion was made that the bill be 
amended to include an insurance sec- 
tion. In other instances, bills, through 
inadvertence, were defectively drawn 
so as to render bonding or insuring on- 
erous, even though the bill itself speci- 
fically allowed the issuance of a policy 
as well as a bond. In these cases sug- 
gestions were made for redrafting or 
amending the bonding or insuring sec- 
tions so as to remove the objectionable 
features. In most instances amend- 
ments incorporating our suggestions 
were accepted. 

The publicity work of this Bureau 
during its eleven years of active opera- 
tion has been conducted largely through 


or modification of special 


the publication and _ distribution of 
pamphlets and leaflets which have 
been printed in large quantities and 


distributed widely all over the country. 
Staff of the Bureau 

The secretary-treasurer has devoted 
continuously his whole time to the 
work of the Bureau from the date of 
the beginning of its effective operation, 
viz.: January 2, 1913. Furthermore, 
the Bureau has been able to retain for 
consultation when needed the highly 
efficient and extremely valuable serv- 


Mason Tells Reasons 
For Corporate Surety 


ONE OF HIS TALKS ON RADIO 
Interesting Incident of Money in U. S. 
Mint Being Destroyed By Fire; 
Corporate Suretyship 


J. W. Mason, vice-president of the 
American Surety, is broadcasting some 
interesting talks on surety from the 
radio the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. A few 
days ago he told the story of corporate 
suretyship. He said in part: 

“The field of suretyship is as broad as 
the field of human endeavor. The rea- 
son for corporate suretyship will be ap- 
parent if we refer to a single instance 
arising out of the fire at the United 
States Mint at New Orleans some forty 
years ago. The superintendent of the 
Mint was responsible to the Government 
for all public funds which should come 
into his hands. One night he had in his 
possession upward of $60,000 in 
paper money, issued by the United 
States Government. It should be borne 
in mind that these pieces of paper were 
not in fact money, they were merely 
the Government’s promise to pay 
money on demand, and these pieces of 
paper were in the possession of the 
Government’s officer who placed them 
im the safe provided by the Government 


station of 


ices of P. Tecumseh Sherman 
the present fiscal year. 

The Bureau had also the efficient 
services of L. A. Mills, a member of 
the New York Bar who has been with 
us for five years, and, for the past 
four years, of J. F. Boyle, a graduate 
of the Law School of the University of 
Michigan and a member of the Minne- 
sota Bar. 


during 
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The EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY, associated 
with the Royal Insurance Company, is new in name 
Like a product whose “Priceless Ingredient” is 
the honor and integrity of its makers, the EAGLE 
stands the test, inheriting time-proved principles of 
good management, and public confidence and esteem 
earned in seventy-eight years of Royal service. 














for the purpose. The safe did not 
prove to be sufficiently fireproof to pro- 
tect them from the fire; they were de- 
stroyed beyond recognition. 

“The character of the superintendent 
was such as to preclude any suggestion 
of dishonesty on his part. The super- 
intendent had executed and delivered 
at the time of his appointment to office, 
his bond with two personal sureties 
thereon. The superintendent sought to 
account for these funds by furnishing 
to the Government proof of their loss in 
the fire; his statements were never 
disputed. The accounting officers 
of the Treasury refused to accept 
these excuses as a sufficient reason for 
not turning over these slips of paper, 
called money, to the United States. 
Suit was brought against the superin- 
tendent and his sureties; the suit was 
carried on appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In the meantime 
the superintendent died, leaving no es- 


tate; one of the sureties died, leaving 
no estate. The other surety died, leav- 
ing to his wife and minor children a 


considerable estate, out of which ulti- 
mately had to be paid the face value 
of the money destroyed, Congress hav- 
ing refused to release the claim except 
as to the interest. The United States 
thus received in effect a present of up- 
wards of $60,000, for the paper destroy- 
ed will never be presented for repay- 
ment. 

“Should any individual assume such 
an obligation by signing as surety a 
bond for another? Should any individ- 
ual ask another to assume such respon- 
sibility on his behalf? Suppose the 
second surety had died insolvent, from 
whom could the Government recover? 
The first record that 1 find of corporate 
suretyship, appeared in the ‘London 
Daily Post’ in 1720. 


Whereas, notwithstanding the 
lent laws now in force for 
servants for robbing their 
tresses, yet noblemen as 
are daily sufferers; and seldom a session but 
great numbers are convicted to the utter ruin 
of many fiamilies, as also a scandal to the 
Christian religion. This is to give notice that 
at the request of several housekeepers, books 
will be opened next Saturday at the Devil 
¥ rn, Charing Cross, at ten o’clock, wherein 
any person may subscribe, paying six pence 
p. c. for a share called a £1.000 stock; no more 
shares than 3000 and the call for stock not to 
exceed 10s _p, c. the first. year by quarterly 


many excel- 
punishing hired 
masters or mis- 
well as commoners 


payments. This society will insure all mas- 
ters and mistresses whatever loss they shall 
sustain by theft from any servant that is 


ticketed and registered in this society. 


“The business has grown in England 
until there are now a considerable num- 
ber of companies engaged in the busi- 
ness of suretyship. In this country the 
business commenced some fifty years 
ago when an existing company under- 
took the business of writing bonds of 
suretyship and collected during the 
first year, in the neighborhood of $2,000 
—of premiums. Shortly thereafter 
several surety companies were organ- 
ized in this country, and Canada, 
among them, the American Surety 
Company of New York, which is one 
of the older and stronger companies. 
The business has developed in this 
country until I think I am correct in 
saying that the aggregate premiums 
collected by all the companies engag- 
ed in the business in the year 1922 ex- 
ceed seventy-five million dollars. 


Surety Abroad 
“In such a general review it may be 
well to note that the international 
banks, particularly the English banks 
have for a long time been in the habit 
of signing what we call bankers guar- 


antees in almost every part of the 
world. These documents are not, in 
form, very different from the form of 


the surety bond, and in fact serve the 
same purpose. Aside from this, surety 
companies have been developed either 
as separate companies or as depart- 
ments of companies engaged in other 


lines of business, in England, in the 
United States and in Canada. Outside 


of these countries there is one Mexican, 
there are two in the Argentine (one 
British and the other native) and I 
think the only others are American. 
“On the continent of Europe there is 


(Continued on page 32) 
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May Now Guarantee 
Investment Bonds 


FORM FOR INDIVIDUALS TOO 
Towner Rating Bureau Issues Rates 
Covering Whole Bond Issues or 


Individual Holdings 


Surety companies’ will hereafter 
have a scientific basis for issuing sur- 
ety bonds guaranteeing the vprincinal 


all kinds 


bond 


and interest of bond issues of 
issue a 
the 

Towner 


or they may surety 
all of 
The 


prepared 


guar 
investments of an 
Bu 


and 


anteeing 
individual tating 
rates 


the 


reau has such 


they are now available to 


companies. 


surety 


Companies have developed in recent 


vears a substantial premium revenue 
from guaranteeing first morteage bonds 
on real estate. It is now found to be 
possible to enlarge this field still fur 
ther by guaranteeing the pavment of 
principal and interest on all classes 
of investment bonds, including public 


municipal bond issues, school dis- 
road district and reclamation 
bonds: bonds given under the author- 
ity of the Federal Farm Loan Act, and 
bonds of railroad and industrial corpor 
ations secured by mortgage. 

Rate One'Half of One Per Cent 

The Towner Rating Bureau has pre 
pared and issued for its subscribers 
a scale of premium rates providing an 
annual premium of one-half of one per 


and 
trict. 


cent for annual guarantees of ;this 
character, and a term premium which 
mav be paid in advance to cover the 


entire period to the maturity of the 
bond issue guaranteeing payment of 
principal and interest as due. 
Another field of 
now opening to surety 
the wuarantee of all 


premium revenue 
companies is 
the investment 


bonds owned by an investor. Corpor 
at‘ons and others whose investments 
are diversified and consist of a variety 
of different municipal. railroad and _ in- 
dustrial bonds mav submit them for 
approval to a surety company and ob- 


tain the company’s guarantee of the 
payment of principal and interest. as 
due, on the entire list of anproved in 
vestment. All that is required jis the 


suretv company’s approval of existing 
investments and of new investments, 
as made. The rate for this guarantes 


is likewise one-half of one per cent 
annum. Thus, the legitimate functions 
of svrety eompanies in guaranteeing 
contracts will now extend to the whole 
field of investment bonds. either bv 
guarantee of separate bond issues, or 
bv guarantee of the investor’s diversi- 


ner 


fied holdings. This is an attractive 
field and should greatly increase the 
surety companies’ premium revenues. 


CANADIAN APPOINTMENTS 

William Hedley C. Wright. manager 
for Canada of the Zurich General. has 
returyred to Toronto from a Western 
‘our of organization and announces the 
following general agency = ‘appoint- 
ments: 

Province of 
Insurance 


Manitoba Moorehouse 
Agency, Winnipeg. 
Alberta, H. B 


Province of Macdon 


ald Company, Ltd., Calgarv. 
Province of British Columbia, Win 
ram Henderson, Ltd., Vancouver. 
BENJAMIN STURGES DIES 
Benjamin Sturges, resident vice 


Indem- 
stroke of 


Independence 
result of a 


the 
died as a 


president of 
nity, 


anoplexy last Sunday at the age of 
fifty-six. Mr. Sturges has been in the 
insurance business for over thirty 
vears. He had a large number of 


friends among casualty 
brokers and was highly regarded by 
all who knew him. The funeral serv- 
ice was held Wednesday. 


companies and 


MARINE IN RHYME 
(Continued from page 29) 
Somehow save the day. 
Lighten and relieve the ship; 
Never mind the price. 
But no jettison of cargo-ho 
Through its inherent vice. 
Waiver 
No act of underwriter or of assured 
In saving or preserving the property 
af’said 
Shall be 
waiver 
Of its abandonment to 
Saver. 


considered as acceptance or 


prejudice of 


Abandonment 


Surrendering of interest 
In what’s residuental 
And any rights proprietary 
Thereto incidental. 
Constructive Total Loss 
Reasonably abandoned, 
Actual seems a cert. 
Deprived of possession, 
Suffered grievous hurt. 
Recovery unlikely, 
Expenditure undue, 
Exceeding the recovered 
Or repaired value. 
Exceptions 
Underwriters will not pay 
For your misconduct, for delay; 
For leakage, breakage, wear and tear 
All four of these, mind, ordinar- 
y Inherent vice repudiates, 
With any loss that proximates 
In cause to either rats or vermin 
So runs the parliamentary fireman 
And, lastly, any injury 
Caused unto machinery 
Not préoximate to maritime 
Perils. What a rotten rhyme! 
Nor for gear improperly carried 
In places insecure, 
Nor used ordinarily 
For what intended 
Shipowner’s fault or negligence 
Of masters or of crew, 
Nor affreightment obligations 
That are by shipowner due; 
Shipper’s wrongful action; 
No sacrifice, in fact, 
Unless directly consequential 
To a general average act. 
Implied Warranties 
Hull sea and cargo worthy 
Without an overload; 
Properly manned with proper staff 
And the cargo properly stowed. 


for. 





QUITS AGENCY CONNECTION 

W. O. Payne, recently appointed gen- 
eral agent for the National Surety at 
Little Rock, Ark., and formerly man- 
ager of the company’s branch office of 


that city, relinquished his agency con- 
nection in Arkansas on December 1 
and will take charge of one of the 


company’s departments at Los Angel- 
es, under the direction of Vice-presi- 
dent C. C. Thom. 





AGENCY CHANGES 
Acker & Jermyn, Ine., general 
surety and casualty agents, Scranton, 
Pa., have moved from the Union Bank 
suilding to 725 Linden St., the Bow- 
man Building. 
--: meme wen aN 


J. W. MASON TALKS 
(Continued from page 31) 


one in Barcelona, Spain, not very well 
known. There are two or three in 
Switzerland: there are one or two in 


Germany. I know of one in Denmark 
and there are two or three in Sweden, 
but I do not know of any others in 
continental Europe. 

“In Africa there is one located at 
Johannesburg; in Asia there are two 
or three companies located in Japan, 
and none other anywhere.” 





BECOMES GENERAL AGENT 
John Conroy, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
formerly a local agent reporting to the 
National Surety through the company’s 
branch office at Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed general agent. 


Safety Seen As A 
World Wide Problem 


WHAT THIS COUNTRY HAS 


Prevention Work Shown Before League 
of Nations Conference By Director 
Cameron 


DONE 





What the United States has done to 
promote industrial safety was shown 
by motion pictures, slides, posters and 
in other ways before the International 
Labor Conference of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva, Switzerland, on Octo- 
ber 23, by W. H. Cameron, managing 
director of the National Safety Council 
of the United States. In an address 
before the conference Mr. Cameron said 
that safety is a world problem. Its 
solution is of vital importance in inter- 
national industrial life. The prosper- 
ity of any nation depends on the pro- 
ductiveness of its workers, which in 
turn depends to a large extent on their 
safety, health and welfare. Stopping 
the tremendous waste of accidents will 
improve the condition of industry of 
the worker and of the nation as a 
whole. 

Mr. Cameron said that no govern- 
ment had been able to arouse the en- 
thusiastic interest of the employer in 
accident prevention by a blind method 
of labor law enforcement, the use of 
the ‘policeman’s club.’ It is found that 
when the governmental authorities ex- 
press a sympathetic interest in the com- 
plicated task of the employer and his 
safety problem; invite him to partici- 
pate in the making of the safety laws 
through committees; encourage him to 
eliminate the accident hazards by show- 


Constantinople 


(Continued 


band bringing up the rear 
in hand to lash them on 
speed. 

Their costumes, too, are as indicated, 
as strange as it may seem, especially 
if one witnesses them in the dead of 
winter plowing through drifts of snow 
and sleet. That is the traditional at- 
tire of the toulambajis and they re 
ligiously adhere to it. Beginning at 
the pavement and working up, it might 
be said, at all other times, the Turk 
wears shoes, but let a fire occur, and 
off go the shoes of the toulambajis no 
matter what the thermometer might 
be registering. Next in order come 
dirty bare knees and a pair of light 
cotton trunks surmounted by a jersey 
of blinding brilliance. Each brigade 
like jockeys in this country, has its 
individual color or combination of col- 
ors and “barbaric” igs the only adjec 
tive properly descriptive of their 
brightness. Time was when this uni- 
form was supplemented and climaxed 
by hideous masks, theoretically, to 
frighten the people out of their way, 
but with the coming of ‘civilization,’ 
these have been discarded. 

One Bucket Tanks and M thods 

The fire fighting equipment, itself, 
consists of a small hand pump, which, 
when in commission, will squirt a 
small stream of water a maximum dis- 
tance of approximately five feet from 
its one-bucket tank. The idea of form- 


with whip 
to greater 
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ing him how to do so, and advocate 
and assist in the introduction of safety 
organization, then only has respect for 
the law resulted and with it a more 
ready spirit of conformity. 

The American method of solving the 
accident problem is a democratic one. 
The individual industry determines its 
own method. The safety organization 
and methods are likely to be evolved 
through conviction that the principle is 
r-ght and not because the task or the 
requirement is imposed by the state. 


Fire Department 


from page 28) 


ing a bucket brigade to whatever 
source of water they are forced to 
draw from to keep the pump constant: 
ly at work apparently has never oc. 
curred to them or, if it ever did, they 
must have rejected it as a too radical 
departure from the customs of. old. 
As a result, no matter how far away 
their water supply might be, they em 
ploy but the one bucket of which the 
brigade boasts and if the water supply 
happens to be far removed from the 
scene of the fire, one can imagine the 
length of time the pumps of necessity 
remain idle awaiting a fresh gulp of 
water. 

A final about the 


point of interest 


toulambajis are their “taking ways.” 
Very often, under the guise of merely 


helping the inhabitants of neighboring 
houses to remove their furniture and 
fittings from the zone of danger, they 
are removing some of their most priz 
ed valuables once and for all. Herein 
lies one of the chief weaknesses of 
the toulambajis. The police do their 
best to keep them out of the way but 
insurance companies have found it e% 
pedient to supplement this municipal 


ly-provided protection with a_ privat? 
“fireman,” gocalled, who takes_ the 
place of the fire patrol in this coum 


try and guards the involved property 
and salvage until the arrival of the ad- 


juster or agent. 
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Fine List of Casualty 
Lectures and Speakers 


INSURANCE SOCIETY AUSPICES 


Many Men of Prominence on Program; 
Lectures Started Last Week 
Splendid Subjects 


Casualty insurance is a comparative- 
ly new business. It is certainly a 
pusiness where talent is wanted, talent 
willing to develop itself. In brief, good 
men are in demand. 

The Insurance Society of 
ig doing its share to help in the de- 
velopment of the talent; and has pre- 
pared an amazingly interesting pro- 
gram of casualty insurance lectures, 
not by professional talkers of the 
platitude variety, but hard-working 
successful casualty executives and 
others Who have expressed themselves 
willing to put aside their other duties 
for the moment and do what they can 
to disseminate correct information 
about this great and growing division 
of insurance. 

The chairman of the casualty lecture 
committee is President Falconer of the 
Norwich Union Indemnity and Phoenix 


New York 


Indemnity. The schedule of lectures 
follows: 

Course, Junior; Day, Friday; Time, 12:30- 
1:15 p. m.; Place, 123 William Street (eleventh 
floor). 


Public Liability Insurance 
November 30--Law of Negligence 


December 7—Responsibility of Master for 


Acts of Servants: Defense of Contributory 
negligence; Law Concerning Trespassers. Cal- 
vin P. Reid, manager, Liability Department, 
Claims Division, ‘Travelers. 

Automobile 
December 14—VPersonal Injury; Ge neral con- 
siderations arising out of the study of Auto- 
mobile Liability Insurance. J. G. Mays, sec- 
retary, Royal Indemnity. 
December 21—-Property Damage and_ Colli- 


sion. Edmund Ely, manager, Automobile De- 


partment, New York branch, Aetia Life, and 
Affiliated Companies. 

January 4, 1924—Forms of Automobile Cov- 
erage and Rating Principles. Hf. P. Jackson, 


vice-president, Norwich Union Indemnity. 
Workmen’s Compensation 


January 11—Introduction to Law of Master 
and Servant; (a) Common law; (b) Employ 
ers’ liability acts. Leon Senior, manager 
and secretary, Tnieicenaioes Inspecti on Rat- 


ing Board. 
January 18 


Historical Development of Work- 





men’s Compensation; Acts and Re asons Un 
derlying Their Adoption. H. . Ryan, of 
Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, consulting 
actuaries 

Accident and Health Insurance 


January 25 
February 1 
February & 
superintendent, 
ment, Royal 


History of its Development. 
Classification of Risks. 
Benefits. Robert O. Davidson, 
Accident and Health Depart- 
Indemnity. 
Burglary and Theft 
February 15—Legal definitions of the terms 
Burglary, Larceny, and Theft 
February 22—Forms of coverage 
dence and mereantile open stock. 
February 29—Forms of coverage 
burglary, messenger’s holdup, ete. 
Brewster, manager, paceers 
partment, American Suret 
Fidelity and. Surety 
March 7—Origin and history of 
J. W. Mason, vice president, 
Company 
March 14—Relationship and 
tween Suretyship and 


such as resi 
such as baink 

Samuel] B. 
Insurance De- 


Suretyship 
American Surety 


di ferences he- 
Insurance. William A 
Thompson, manager, Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. 


March 21—Scope of Suretyship. Edward C. 


Lunt, president, Sun Indemnity Company. 
March 28—Benefits of \Suretyship. Charles 
L. Phillips, vice president and general man- 


ager, Metropolitan Casualty. 
Correspondence and Advertising 






Avril 14, 2I—E. J. Kilduff. professor, School 
0 Commerce, New York University. 

Course. Intermediate; Day, Thursday after- 
noon; Time. 5:15-6:00 p. m.; Place, Library, 
Room 805. 84 William Street. 

Public Liability Insurance 
November 29—Methods of Rate Making 
G F. Michelbacher.  secretary-tre a Na- 
tonal Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under 
Writers. 

December 6 Claims Adinstments William 
A. Dibhs, superintendent. Liability Claims De- 
Partment, Royal Indemnity. 


Decemher 13—Policy contracts including 
forms of 


reba coverage, general liability. contract- 
,. Property owners, clevators theatres 
be sicians and surgeons. druegists. terms. ete 
exford Crewe, assistant manager, Maryland 


Casualty Company 


Property Damare Insurance 


lines wien 20—Plate Glass. Nelson D. Ster- 
ng, vice-president, Fidelity ind Casualty 
Company 

H anuary 3—Boiler. C. C. Gardiner. manager 
artford Steam 3oiler Inspection & Insurance 
™Mpany 

January 10—Flywheel and Engine Breakage, 


Sprinkler and Water Damage, C. 


H. Vaughan, 
Superintendent, Water Damage 


Department, 


Aetna Life Insurance & Affiliated Companies. 
orkmen’s Compensation 
January 17—Workmen’s Compensation in Eu- 
rope. Leon S. Senior, manager and secretary, 
Compensation Inspection Rating Board. 
January 24—Workme “n’s Compensation in the 
United States. H. Ryan, of Woodward, 
Fondiller & Ryan, Consulting Actuaries. 
ccident and Health Insurance 

January 31—Underwriting Principles. 
February 7—Standard policy contracts in- 
cluding decisions affecting the scope of policy 
contracts. Robert O. Davidson, superintend- 
ent, Accident & Health Department, Royal In- 
demnity Company. 

February 14—Adjustment of losses. Dr. J. B 


Galloway. superintendent, Accident & Health 
Department, Sun Indemnity Company. 
Burglary and Theft 
February 21—Underwriting principles. 
February 28—Methods of Rating, including 


co-insurance 

dent and 

Company. 
March 


clause. E. B. 
secretary, 


Thistle, 


y) i- 
E. B ist vice-pres 
Norwich Union 


Indemnity 


6—Policy 

sions affecting scope 
vel B. Brewster, 
Department, 


deci- 
Sam- 
Insurance 


Contracts, including 
of policy contracts. 
manager, Burglary 
American Surety. 
Fidelity and Surety 
March 13—Fidelity, Public Official and Fed- 


eral Official Bonds. Martin W. Lewis, assist- 
ant manager. Towner Rating Bureau. 

March 20—Blanket Bonds. C. E. Millen, as- 
sistant secretary, American Suret 


y. 
iscellaneous Bonds. 
vice president, Union In 


March 27—Contract and Mi 
George E. Hayes, 
demnity. 


April 3—Court or Probate Bonds. Frank J. 
Saylor, manager, Bonding Department, Royal 
Indemnity. 

Course, Senior; Day, Friday afternoon; Time, 
5:15—6:00 p. m., Place, Library, Room 805, 64 
William Street. 

Workmen’s Compensation 
December 7—Study of comparative laws in 


the United States. 
and secret: ary, 
Board. 

December 14 
December 21- 
H. FE. Ryan, 
consulting 


Leon S. Senior. manager 
Compensation Inspection Rating 


‘Rating Methods. 

Organizations for Rate Making. 
of Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, 

actuaries. 

Fidelity and Surety 

1924—Claims and Adjustments on 

William H. Jenkins. manager, Bond 


January 4 
Ronds. 


Claims Department, Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company 

January 11—Claims = and Adjustments on 
Bonds. Frank W. Raynor, assistant superin- 
tendent. Claim Department, Fidelity & Casu- 


alty Company. 

Januarv 18—Notable decisions in claim cases. 
B. J. McGinn, manager. Claim Department, 
American Surety Company. 

January 25—Notable decisions in Claim evses. 
Georve L. Naught, assistant general solicitor, 
American Surety. 

Physioloev and Anatomy 

Februory 1—Dr Wyeth E. Ray 

Strtistical Metho’s and State Returns 

Fehrnarvy &—Premium and Loss’ Reserves. 
W. W. Greene. actuary, National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 

Conservation pnd Accident Prevention 

Februarv 15—J. G. Shaw, supervising inspect- 

or, Travelers. 





TRIBUTE TO AETNA BUILDINGS 





Newspaner Lauds Spirit That Prompted 
Plan For Aetna Group of Build- 
ings at Hartford 


In commenting on the Aetna group of 
buildings to be erected at Hartford, the 
New Haven Journal-Courier says: 

The illustrated supplement of the 
Hartford Courant contained several col- 
ored pictures of the group of buildings 
soon to be erected by the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company of that city design- 
ed by James Gamble Rogers, the arch- 
itect of the Harkness Quadrangle in 
this city. 


It appears that it was the dream of 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, the former presi- 
dent of this great industry, to have a 
home for it which should gratify its 
practical needs and add to the architec- 
tural beauty of his city. He did not 
: ve to see his dream realized, but the 
t-sk was left in competent hands, those 
of President Morgan Bulkeley Brainard, 
his nephew, and the staff of loyal and 
able men associated with him in the 
control of the company. 

The result is a group which is des- 
tined to become as inviting to the lov- 
ers of the beautiful as the Harkness 
sguare. The success of this effort to 
combine the practical with the beautiful 
with reach far beyond whatever adver- 
tising value it may have. It will reach 
into the very heart of the community 
and stimulate impressions and awaken 
emotions which will react in terms of a 
prouder citizenship and ever-increasing 
standards of public morals. 

It is a splendid sign of the times that 
a sense of beauty need sacrifice noth- 
ing to a sense of utility. Hartford is to 
be congratulated upon having among its 


assets a business which exemplifies this 
spirit in such a masterly and apprecia- 
tive manner. The management of a 
business which unhesitatingly sub- 
scribes to this doctrine possesses . in- 
nate virtues which others will do well 
to contemplate and imitate. If Hart- 
ford is not to be one of the fascinating 
Mecca’s of the future, it will be because 
the country has surrendered hopelessly 
to the unrebuked spirit of commercial- 
ism and has lost its taste for the beau- 
tiful. 


ADVICE FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


Agent’s As soclation’s Bulletin Talks 
About Licenses of Agents and Brok- 
ers, Credits and Coverage 

The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents has sent out a bulletin 
giving members advice on various sub- 
jects. In part it reads: 

“Agents’ Licen —Certain agents 
who are licensed by certain life com- 
panies or certain casualty companies 
are under the impression that this li- 
cense will entitle them to broker risks 
with other companies. Many fail to 
read their company’s license and such 
failure is likely to cause them embar- 
rassment, if not a _ good-sized fine. 
Ten dollars per year is the cost for a 
broker’s license. This entitles you to 
place business with any fire or casualty 
company doing business in this state, 
and in its absence you must have a li- 
cense with each company with whom 
you are placing business, if you are de 
sirous of living within the law. 

“A large number of insurance 
itors are ill-informed as to what is go- 
ing on with their own business, many 
do not subscribe to an insurance trade 
paper and some do, but never read 
them. It is a pity that a representative 
of so important a business should be 
so careless. Many of the biggest sales 
made by insurance solicitors are as a 
result of reading some live article that 
appeared in the insurance trade papers. 
If you are a subscriber to an insurance 
paper read its columns carefully. If 
you are not a subscriber get in touch 
with some good paper devoted to your 
particular line or lines. 

“Agents or brokers are allowed thirty 
days in which to deliver a policy or 
place a renewal and must remit the net 
due the agency when collected. Insur- 
ance is effective upon payment of this 
premium in full as per policy provi- 
sions. This ruling applies to the acci- 
dent and health business. New _ poli- 
cies or renewals must be returned with- 
in thirty days if not paid for, otherwise 
the agent will be charged for same on 
a pro-rata basis. 

“All fire or other casualty lines upon 
which policies are actually issued or 
renewed are effective at once, pre- 
miums due thereon must be paid within 
thirty days after issue. Agents or 
brokers should insist upon collection of 
the premium upon delivery of the pol- 
icy or its renewal. Agents will be 
charged earned premium for the _ pe- 
riod that the amount is outstanding if 
the policy or renewal is returned ‘Not 
wanted.’ 

“Non-cancellable accident and health. 
You can arrange the monthly income to 
start when the insured’s salary stops. 
Some corporations pay their employees 
for the first month or possibly for the 
first three months of their disability 
and then stop. Several corporations 
are interested in our form of policy to 
continue the salary beyond the first 
two or three months of their employees 
disability. Some business men are not 
particularly interested in a policy pro- 
viding an income for the. first month, 
but are intensely interested in a policy 
providing an income for a_ disability 
after that time. They feel they can 
carry the first short period of their dis- 


ses 


solic- 


ability themselves, but they look upon 
the  non-cancellable Accident and 
Health insurance as a stable proposi- 


tion for long periods of protected dis- 
ability. 








WE OFFER 


Fidelity and Surety Experts 
$5,000 to $12,000 a year 


in the following positions with pro- 
gressive companies which we can 
recommend: 

Claim 


Fidelity Superintendent. 


Fidelity Underwriting Manager. 
Contract Underwriter. 
Surety Underwriting Manager. 


We have the confidence of the offi- 
cials of the bonding and insurance 
world and also of prominent exec- 
utives who have made or who want 
to make, thru this bureau, profit- 
able connections anywhere in the 


Applications and Negotiations 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


State age, experience in detail, and 
salary desired or send us your 
business card with a notation as to 
salary requirements. 


POSITION SECURING BUREAU 


(More than an agency) 


Central Insurance Employment Bureau 


Conducted by 
G. L. Stone K. M. Wehinger 


Formerly Employment 
Nationally Known 


Managers 
Companies. 


206 Broadway, New York 























Service Contracts 
of of 
Quality Superiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 
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of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
81 John St. Pacific Bldg. 
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Northwestern Dept. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cash Capital $1,500,000.00 





FIDELITY and SURETY 
BONDS 





Accident, Health, Burglary, Automobile, 
Liability, Plate Glass and 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Great Eastern Dept. 


100 Maiden Lane 
New York 


Executive Offices 


830-836 Union St., 
New Orleans 
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The big surprise at the convention of 


the insurance commissioners last week 
was the slipping through of the multi 
ple line recommendations of Superin 
tendent Stoddard’s committee. When 


one stops to consider all the arguments 
that have been made against multiple 
line extension in this country--some of 
these objections in the New York In 
surance Department at hearings —it 
was quite remarkable that not a single 
argument was made against the Stod 
dard plan on the floor. The idea is to 
put the American Companies on a cover 
basis which will take away some of 
the advantages that the Lloyd's and 
others have in this country; and will 
give protection which is demanded by 
American business interests, 
+ * * 


Colonel Stoddard’s Tea 


The popularity of Colonel Stoddard 
was again in evidence last week upon 
the occasion of a reception and tea 
in the old New York mansion where 
he lives in the East Thirties. Mrs. 
Stoddard, herself a delightful hostess, 
and the four little Stoddards were on 
hand to help receive the guests; and 
Mrs. Jesse _ 5. Phillips wife of 
the former New York Superin 
tendent, and Mrs. Joseph Button, wite 
of the Virginia commissioner, were at 
the opposite ends of the tea table. 
Among those attending were Mr. and 
Mrs. Haley Fiske and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick H. Ecker, Mr. Fiske being 
the president and Mr. Ecker, vice 
president of the Metropolitan. Mrs. 


Fiske is a leading club woman and de 
votes a lot of time to the Bedford Re- 
formatory for women. Her work there 
has been the subject of many encom 
iums in philanthropic, religious and hu 
manitarian circles. The Fiskes snent 
considerable time in England this sum- 
mer and while there were entertained 
by some very” well-known _ people. 
Several hundred people, including 
many commissioners, attended the 
Stoddard reception. 
. 2 2 
Milked 20 Cows a Day 

Commissioner Fishback, of Washing 
ton, is making one of the best presid- 
ing officers the commissioners have 
yet had. He has had a great deal of 
experience in public life as he was a 
state Senator and stood so well in his 
state that he was persuaded to accept 


the insurance commissionership after 
he had declined the office several 
times. He is a faithful attendant at 


conventions despite the long travel in- 
volved. In talking about this to The 
Eastern Underwriter, he said that he 
does not find the journey east so ar- 
duous as he is a great admirer of scen- 
ery and frequently sees the sun rise 
While en route, and always does when 
passing through the mountain country. 
His real hobby is farming and he can 
pitch hay with the best of them. Last 
summer he milked twenty cows a day 
for a time, 
* * ” 
How Illinois Voted 

One of the big surprises at the com 
missioners’ convention was the vote of 
Illinois, which it was thought would be 
cast with the Hyde faction, and was on 
the underwriting profit proposition un 
til Cliff Ireland, representing that state, 
arose and changed the vote. 

~ ~ * 
Reciprocals Not Discussed 

There was no talk at the Astor last 
week about reciprocals on the floor and 
the Missouri-Massachusetts situation 





and = not 





was not discussed. Charles Howell, of 
Kansas City, leading spokesman of the 
reciprocals, was at the Astor but did 
not talk. There was an undercurrent 
of sentiment among some of the com- 
missioners to the effect that they 
should enact some stiff reciprocal regu- 
lation legislation and introduce legisla- 
tion to that effect; and there was Con- 
siderable feeling of resentment among 
some of the commissioners that such 
radical action had been taken by the 
Missouri Department against the 
Massachusetts companies which are in- 


nocent parties to the reciprocal con- 
troversy. One commissioner said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Right now Massachusetts is the 
gout. Some of the other states should 
get busy and regulate the reciprocal 
system. Those carriers have too much 
leeway. Too many automobile ex- 


changes are failing. 
the number of goats.” 


We should add to 


* * * 


Dunham Makes Good 

It is the general belief that Commis- 
sioner Dunham is going to be a “hard 
boiled” official. That is, that he will 
talk right to the point, avoid the bunk 
play politics. His attitude, 
while Commissioner McMahan, of 
South Carolina, talked endlessly on all 
sorts of subjects at the Astor last week 
was one of poignant boredom. They 
belong to different schools of oratory, 





political thought, method and manner. 
In Hartford observers say that Com- 
missioner Dunham is going to be one 
of the best of the commissioners and 
that his appointment was a wise one. 
He understands the insurance game, 


kas studied it from many _ angles; 
knows many insurance men; is inde- 


pendent; can’t be bluffed; and hates a 

hypocrite and a demagogue with con- 

suming soul fire. 
* *¢ * 

More Than Four Hundred Stock- 
holders 


There are more than four hundred 
stockholders of the Independence In- 
demnity Company. Many insurance 
agents have tried to obtain shares of 
this stock, which, incidentally, are not 
easy to get. 

o s s 
Comments on His Own Commentator 


One of the big laughs on the street 
this week was an interview with a 
surety executive telling what he 
thought of an article criticizing surety 
underwriting, said article having been 
submitted to every insurance paper in 
the country to run anonymously. It 
develops that the surety executive was 
commenting upon an article written by 
«a man in his own establishment; and 
there was some lifting of quizzical eye- 
brows over the executive’s statement 
that he thought that “with some reser- 
vations the criticism is well grounded.” 

s s 
Beating the Inspector to It 

A lawyer tells of a case that recent- 
ly came to his attention where a 
woman driving an automobile side- 
swiped a truck full of tin cans, and 
while it did not upset the truck gave it 
quite a jolt. Several months later the 
owner of the truck sued the woman for 
$100,000, on the grounds that the jolt 
fractured a part of his lower spine and 
disabled him. In summing up the evi- 
dence for the woman the lawyer told 
the court that the case reminded him of 
the time an auto collided with a rail- 
road train and the occupants were 
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Ability plus Agility 


capable and 
active there is a place for 
you on the STANDARD’S 
Agency force—and if you 
have those two essentials 
successful 
salesmanship that’s where 
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spread among the debris. A tramp 
came up and asked, “Has the insuranee 
adjuster been here?” “No.” replied the 


most able-bodied of the injured. “Hag 
the railroad inspector been here» 
“No,” was the reply again. “Then qo 
you mind if I lay me down beside 
you?” 
* ae x 
A Plate Glass Salvage Story 
A plate glass company recently 


placed a salvaged piece of plate glass 
in the front of the restaurant where 
the menu is usually placed in paint 
upon the glass. The proprietor of the 
restaurant prepared an elaborate men, 
the day before a holiday and_ painteq 
it upon the glass. There was a heavy 
frost that night and along side the 
menu in the morning, brought out jp 
bold relief, were the words, “Embalnm. 
ing and Undertaking.” The glass was 
replaced. 
ee % 
Might Have Prevented Bank Messep. 
ger Murder 

The casualty companies have receiy. 
ed a letter from J. P. Doran, of Kansas 
City, offering for $35 a week to save 
them a lot of money and incidentally 
to stop the epidemic of crime. He 
writes that he has seen stories in the 
newspapers about robberies, hold-ups 
and other criminal activities. “Why 
not employ me and stop it?” he writes, 
“IT can save you thousands of dollars 
every year; also, time and trouble.” 

Doran says he will act for the insur. 


ance company as a detective, investi. 
gator, clerk, tracer, manager, collec. 
tor or correspondent. “I can fill al 


most any position of trust and confi 
dence and if given a trial will no doubt 
make a valuable man. My age ig 4) 
years; height five feet, nine inches; 
we ght 170 pounds,” he says. 

‘Doran ought to be able to qualify on 
the age, weight and height. His sal. 
ary is $385 a week, and “I can make 
any kind of bond.” 





COMPENSATION AWARD 





Interpretation of Law Relating To Loss 
of Phalange of Finger or 
Thumb 





The Pennsylvania State Workmen's 
Compensation Board, in its first deci- 
sion under the new compensation law 
of the 1923 Legislature, has made a 
decision which clears up two points in 
the interpretation of the portion of the 
law relating to the loss of a phalange of 
a finger or thumb. 

The case was of a quarry worker 
whose left thumb was cut off half way 
between the first joint and the end of 
the thumb. The board was called upon 
to decide whether the worker was et: 
titled to compensation as the law pro- 
vided for compensation “for the loss of 
the first phalange” or more, while only 
half the phalange was amputated. The 
board ruled that after the half phalange 
had been removed, little was left of the 
phalange and as “substantially all” of 
the phalange had been cut off, the 
worker was entitled to compensation 
just as if the entire phalange were 
missing. 

The board was also called upon to 
decide whether the compensation 
should be for time of disability or in 
demnity for loss of the phalange. The 
board ruled in favor of indemnity, and 
awarded the maximum compensation, 
$12 a week for thirty weeks. 





INSURANCE COMPANY SUED 

The Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany of America are the defendants 
in a suit for $1,157 damages brought 
by J. W. Carlstein in the District Court 
of Denver, Colorado. Carlstein alleges 
that he took out a policy with the A* 
surance company, said policy to insure 
him against loss of money from bust 
ness if he became ill; that he was Ul 
able to attend to business “for several 
days,” and the company refuses to ful- 
fill their contract. 
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The Value to the Life Insurance Agent 
of a Thorough Training 


Furst Paper 


The highly trained life insurance agent is in a business 
in which he is more useful to his fellow men than are those 
engaged in other callings. He aids our citizens in helping 
themselves, making them strong, confident, self-reliant. Thus 
by strengthening multitudes of individuals he helps to buttress 
the Nation composed of these individuals. 


The importance of this work has prompted The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States to give the best 
possible training to its agents, (1) To enable them to fully 
meet their high responsibilities, and (2) To insure their per- 
manent prosperity. 

The Equitable has well organized agencies at all important 
points throughout the United States. At many of these 
agencies there are openings for men of character and intelligence. 
And at all of them expert training is given, and every facility 
is afforded for successful progress. 

Those who are best fitted to succeed with the Equitable are 
not, on the one hand, young men who have had no business ex- 
perience, or on the other hand, those who are already insurance 
agents and have formed habits that have become fixed and un- 
alterable. They are men of ambition and energy who have had 
some experience in the business world, but see no prospect of rapid 
advancement in the positions they now occupy, and who want 
to find an opening where they can obtain an adequate reward 
for their industry, and where a brilliant future is assured if they 
are willing and able to take advantage of their opportunities. 


How the Equitable backs up such men, makes expert sales- 
men of them, and aids them in building one success upon 
another will be told hereatter. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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